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“My secret? 

The tonic. The tonic! It has to be almost frozen!” 




worKS even when 
you forget to 
useit 


Say you forget your deodorant one morning. 

If you've been using Mennen Speed Stick regularly 
don't worry. You’ll still have protection left over 
from yesterday to help you through today. 

Speed Stick’s the deodorant that builds protection 
day after day. With regular use it actually 
builds up a resistance to odor. Enough to help 
keep you safe even if you're occasionally forgetful. 



The sales call 


(Today it’s more and more likely to be made by Long Distance.) 

There’s no time to waste. And salesmen are 
wasting less and less of it. They’re using the phone 
to cover a broader market. For re-orders. For ser- 
vicing small accounts. More and more, salesmen 
are using the phone for all it’s worth. A phone is 
just a phone until you learn how to use it. 
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Next week 

THE WONDER MORSE of Irol 
ling and H.imhicionian tasor- 
itc IS seemingly unbeatable 
Nevele Pride Pal Pulnain re- 
ports from irackside and ihe 
C'atskill aerie ol his uuners 

REAL SWINGING CHICKS are 
the young ladies who will lake 
pari in Ihe U S. Girls' Junior 
(iolflille matches this month 
Some of the best arc shown 
in color bv Walter looss Jr 

fl/f-eYf ef/4^istheihcmcof 

certain groups that feel the po- 
lar bear faces imminent esimc- 
lion. Virginia Kraft spent set- 
oral weeks in the Arctic to find 
out if the alarm is warranted 
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These are the Sears 
Steel Radial Tires we put on 
a Shively, Kentucky, police car. 

Even after 40,074 beat-pounding 
miles, they’re still safer than 
regular tires that come 
on most new cars. 

Gangbusters. 



K got me 3rd degree 


The kind of wear and tear a 
police car goes through can send 
regular tires up the river after 
only 1 0.000 miles or less 
Our set of Sears Steel Radial 
Tires has stood up to squad car 
punishment for 40.074 miles. 
Above and beyond the call of 
ordinary use. 

After all those miles, they're 
safer right now than regular tires 


that come on most new 
1 968 cars. With an 
average of more than 27 
per cent of their safe 
tread left. 

Steel yourself for trouble. 

Two continuous bands 
of steel run all the way around 
the Steel Radial under the tread. 
They keep the tread rigid 
Flexible rayon cords in the 
sidewalls run across the tread 
The steel belts and the rayon 
cords work to keep the tread flat 
on the road. For greater traction 
and less wear. 

Sears. Roebuck and Co 
modestly backs its Steel Radial 
with a 40,000 mile guarantee 
Shively's finest proved that's 
kid's stuff. 

Depending on size, it costs from 
$45 08 to $58.33 with 
old tire Federal 
Excise Tax 
included. 
That's quite a 
steal when you 
figure it will 
probably outlast 
3 ordinary tires 
There's no 


haggling about price at 
Sears. And no money 
down on Sears Easy 
Payment Plan. 

The Sears Steel Radial. 
A great way to make a 
getaway. Guaranteed to 
pound any beat for 40,000 
miles 

The Steel Radial Guararttee 

Sears guarantees The Sears Radial Tire 

on passenger cars or station wagons. 

It tread wears off or if tire fails from 
road hazards before 40.000 miles, 
wc will at our option exchange it for a 
new tire Of give you a refund charging, 
in either case, only for mileage 
received 

If tire fails from defects during the life 
of the original tread, we will exchange 
It for a new tire charging only for 
tread worn. 

Charges will be pro-rata share of 
then current regular selling price 
plus F.E.T. 

Nail punctures repaired at no charge. 


Sears 


ALLSTATE 

You can't do better than Sears 





LETTER EROM THE PUBLISHER 


An unfunny thing happened to Billy 
Reed on his way to SI; he got suckcr- 
punchcd by Dr. Alexander Hart- 
hill, the veterinarian who treated Dan- 
cer's Image before the Derby, At 
the time. Reed was a staff writer for 
the Louisville Courin-Jounuil inves- 
tigating the drugging and disqualifi- 
cation of the Dancer. One morning 
late in May. Reed was at Barn 24 at 
Churchill Downs, taking pictures of 
the stall the horse had occupied, when 
Dr. hlarthill, whom Reed had never 
met. approached him. Reed smiled, ex- 
tended his hand and said, "Billy Reed 
from the Courier-Journal. You must 
be Dr, Harthill,*’ Dr. Harthill shook 
Reed’s hand and, at the same time. 



hit him with a left hook, which knocked 
him Hal on his back and sent his glass- 
es flying. Dr. Harthill then called Reed 
several names, "liar” and “chicken” 
being among the milder ones, and told 
him: "Ciet your glasses and get the 
hell out of here.” (A small point: Reed 
was not trespassing, and Dr. Harthill 
had no authority to evict him,) 

"I thought if I was ever going to 
get slugged it would have been by 
Adolph Rupp,” says Reed. "1 don’t 
think you can do a good job of cov- 


ering Coach Rupp unless he gets mad 
at you nowand then." 

Billy Reed is hardly the type to look 
for a light, although he has always 
made it his business to look hard 
for the truth; he is 25. an unimposing 
physical specimen and gentle as in 
Southern gentleman. Indeed, he was 
born in Mount Sterling, Ky. and went 
to Transylvania College in Lexington. 
Since Count Dracula hailed from Tran- 
sylvania in Rumania, the college's 
teams have been referred to as the Vam- 
pires (they arc, in fact, the Pioneers), 
and the students are often subject to 
other feeble jokes in that vein. 

All Billy Reed ever wanted to be 
was a ballplayer or a sportswTiier. 
which is one version of the American 
dream. "But by the time I was 14 it be- 
came fairly apparent that I wouldn't 
make the big leagues,” he says. "In 
two years of Pony League baseball 1 
managed a grand total of three hits.” 

When Reed was 15 he went to work 
for the Lexington Herald-Leader, and 
lie moved on to the Courier-Journal 
two years ago. Reed regards Louisville 
as a nearly ideal place in which to get 
a background in sports. "In boxing 
w'c have Muhammad Ali and Jimmy 
Ellis,” he says. "In golf, Frank Beard 
and Bobby Nichols. We have SEC foot- 
ball and. in basketball, two of the Top 
Ten teams. Kentucky and Louisville. 
The Cincinnati Reds and Royals arc 
1 10 miles up the road, and, of course, 
there is the Kentucky Derby." The last, 
as Reed learned, can engender epi- 
sodes which arc more appropriate to 
the American nightmare. 

This week Reed, whom we welcomed 
to our staff June 28th, did his first 
piece for us. an account of the Brook- 
lyn Handicap {page 46). After visiting 
Aqueduct, he reports that the track ts 
a good deal safer than Churchill 
Downs. Alas, he cannot say the same 
for the streets of New York. He and 
his w ife hadn't been here six days when 
their car was stolen. 



Sports Illustrated 





John Tibby. Roy Ttfrell 
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FOOTLOOSE 

Airplanes are even belter than mules 
if you really want to sec the Canyon 

Y OU can gci a pretty good notion of the 
Grand Canyon from the air and. be- 
cause of this, at least one airline operating 
in the vicinity— Air West routes many of 
Its llights to get the best possible vievs. But 
nothing compares to the view you get of 
the black heart of Grand Canyon National 
Park from a low-flying small plane. 

An outlit called Grand Canyon Airlines 
began flying dramatic aerial liHvps from one 
end of the 217-niilc-long canyon to the oth- 
er in 1927 and has maintained a remark- 
able safely record. Planes now in service 
arc powerful, low-winged Piper Chcrokces 
and Artecs, with a separate window- for each 
passenger. Windows are fitted with untinied 
glass and are polished before each flight so 
that nothing can mar your snapshots. 

Surprisingly, flying weather generally is 
good. Flights are so frequent year round 
that there's no need for a re-servaiion— un- 
less you'd like the supcrllighi from one end 
of the canyon to the other (S17.50). 

"It's never the same, no matter how many 
limes you fly over it." says Palen Hudgin, 
chief pilot and airline president. 

Planes carry two to five passengers, and 
rates arc figured by flight duration. Flights 
leave from Grand Canyon Airport, near the 
village on the South Rim. Three general 
plans arc as follow-s: 1 ) Bright Angel Flight -• 
25 minutes. S7.50 per person -swings cast 
to Hancc and Grapevine Rapids, views the 
horrendous switchbacks of Bright Angel and 
Kaibab Trails close up. drops low over 
Bright Angel Canyon, Phantom Ranch and 
the Kaibab Suspension Bridge and returns 
ua a .swing past Shiva Temple and a ciale 
of the village on the South Rim: 2) Little 
Colorado Flight -35 minutes. Sit) per per- 
son— adds to this plan the confluence of 
the Little Colorado and Colorado Rivers, 
plus Chuar Butte, Temple Butte. Cape Roy- 
al on the North Rim and Vishnu temple; 
3) Havasupai Flight 45 minutcs.SI2.50 per 
person swings to the extreme western lim- 
its of Grand Canyon for a view of the cul- 
tivated fields and orchards of Supai Village 
in the Flavasupai Reservation (the most iso- 
lated Indian community in the nation). 

There's nothing rigid about itineraries. 
You spot a mule tram crossing Mormon 
Flats on the Tonlo Plateau or ascending Ja- 
cob's Ladder on the Bright Angel and your 
obliging pilot approaches close enough to 
photograph the nose-to-tuil lines with a long 
lens. Nothing tops this intimate look at the 
history of the world frozen in rock. A flight 
map of ihe canyon may be had for the a.sk- 
ing. Write: Palen Hudgin, Grand Canyon 
Airlines, P.O. Box 186, Grand Canyon, Ariz. 
86023, and plan your own flight. 

-Doily Conniluy 


For the 
clean guys. 



Hair shows up clear and clean even through a full 
bottle of Vaseline* Hair Tonic (label removed). No sur- 
prise, then, that Vaseline Hair Tonic looks clear and 
clean after you put it on ... so pure, so refined that 
there's no need for us to cream it, gel it or color it. Just 
o little clear clean Vaseline Hair Tonic keeps your hair 
doing just what you want it to (no matter what length 
you choose to wear your hair). Ask any 
girl who she'd prefer to snuggle up to. 

And she'll tell you. One of the clean guys. 



I Funny thing about advertising. 

When it goes to worfi...so do the people. 

Why? Because advertising tells people about things they need 
and wanl.Andtheinore they buy.. .the more must be produced. 
The result. More jobs. 

Thai's why advertising is not an economic waste. That’s why 
it pays to pay attention when well-meaning people start attack- 
ing advertising. They 11 tell you advertising makes people want 
things they don’t need. And they’re right. Advertising builds 
dreams. But not idle ones. A new home, a new car. a trip. 
Maybe they're not lofty or awe-inspinng or earth-shaking. But 
they’re one person's private dreams.. .and his alone. Put enough 
of them together and you’ll know what made this country great. 
Magazine Publishers Association. 




SCORECARD 


OLD UNRELIABLE 

Czech national hero Lniil Zatopck. 194K 
and 1952 Olympic champion in the mar- 
athon and the 5.000 and 10.000 meters, 
was one of 70 public figures who re- 
cently endorsed a stalcmcni, "The 2.000 
Words," which called for strikes to has- 
ten reform in a Occhoslovakia strug- 
gling for national independence and 
greater internal liberties, 

■'My wife. Dana," Zatopck told an 
Hnglish interviewer in a Prague cafe, 
"was frightened. She said. ‘Please, don't 
speak so much. If the Russians come it 
will be bad for everybody who signs 
this manifesto.' " But Zatopck, 45, a 
colonel in \hc Czech army’s sports de- 
partment who keeps in shape by oc- 
ca.sionally running the 2‘/6 miles to his 
office, says he has always been outspo- 
ken and politically "unreliable. " He says 
he hated being the "pinup boy" of the 
Stalinist regime during his heyday. 

"I should be grateful to them, really, " 
he says of the old Czech government. 
"I traveled Ihcworld. 1 met King George 
VI and (.^ueen Hlizabcth after the Ctlym- 
pic Games in London in 1948. In l in- 
land, after the Helsinki Games in 1952. 
I met (he president. In 1958 in Spam, 
when I ran my last race, the people car- 
ried me shoulder high. 

"But everywhere I went i was sad I 
knew I was representing the wrong gov- 
ernment. I was traveling the world with 
the wrong background. I never ntadc a 
secret of my feelings. When they tried 
to pretend, for example, that South Ko- 
rea invaded North Korea. I said. 'Arc 
you mad? I've been there. ! know what 
happened.' 

"Many tunes the officials gave me a 
talking-(o. They said. "»'ou arc an ex- 
ample to young people. They look up 
to you. Be careful what you say.’ Fnend.s 
warned me 1 could be sent to prison. 
Bui ! laughed. They u.sed to .say ev- 
erybody here has either been to prison, 
is in prison or is going there in the fu- 
ture." Later, however, he learned "how 
horrible prison conditions were," and 


he wished he had not been so tlippam. 

"My father, a carpenter, was a Com- 
munist." Zatopck says, "and so am 1 
in my heart. But it must he a Com- 
munism created bv love of the people 
and not by might and terror. ' 

JOYOUS OCCASION 

In 19h3 when Alex Karras, the Detroit 
Lam defensive tackle, was sitting out a 
year's suspension for betting on NFL 
games, his wife. Joan, gave birth to a 
boy. Karras and N FL C ommissionci Al- 
vin (Pete) Rozelle had feuded bitterly 
over the suspension, and Karras was fu- 
rious "I wanted to remember what hap- 
pened." Karras said, "so 1 named the 
boy Pete. 1 would have named him Al- 
vin. hut who wants a kid named Alvin’" 

Now Karras is in a far more festive 
mood, and when his wife gave birth to 
another son last month he decided to 
commemorate the man who had made 
him a significant (igurc in a best-selling 
book. Paper Lam, and had gotten him 
a niajor role in the movie being made 
from the book. The boy has been named 
George Plimpton Karras. 

ALWAYS A FIRST TIME 

In Olympic basketball the U S. has nev- 
er failed to win the gold medal and, in 
fact, has never even lost a game (ii ha.s 
a perfect 66-0 record) But, judging from 
the 1968 team's recent Furopean tour, 
the perfect record and maybe the gold 
medal, too, arc likely to go down (he 
dram m Mexico City come October. Yu- 
goslavia. Russia. Czechoslovakia and 
Brazil are all capable of beating the IJ.S. 

■ 1 wouldn’t say we wouldn't win if 
wc had our best," said Angus Nicoson. 
basketball coach at Indiana Central Col- 
lege, who made the trip as team man- 
ager, "but with what wc have available. 
It is questionable." 

The team won six of 10 games abroad 
- not too bad a showing —but dem- 
onstrated. according to Nicoson. lack 
of defensive ability, poor outside shoot- 
ing and weak rebounding (which may 


be at least partly remedied when 6' 
7" Bill Hosket of Ohio State joins the 
squad). Without Lew Aicindor. who 
decided to pass up Mexico, and Elvin 
Mayes, who signed a pro contract, the 
L'.S. has no one to battle Russia’s 7' 
2' center, who "gets around like a 
good 6' 8" forward. " 

'1 would say we've probably got 
the roughest, most difficult Job any 
''>lympic team ever had." said Nicoson. 

POOR FUTURES 

The- ff'o// Stn-i’i Joiiniiil recently quot- 
ed marriage futures on musclemen. 
The prospects, the newspaper reported, 
are not promising. One strong man 
explained that today's fcnialcs are not 
■ turned on by muscles. They like the 
Jong, lean types, When I ask a girl for 
a date, she's likely to snicker. And the 
ones who do go out with you spend 
the whole time staring at you as though 
you're a freak." 

Another bixly builder described lak- 
,ng a girl home after a date and being 



asked to take off his shirt to ' flex for 
Mama, Papa and little sister. They had 
a good laugh, and then she told me to 
buzz otT.” 

It turns out that many musclemen 
can’t afford wives anyway They shun 
heavy work — it saps their energy — and 
earn only about S4,(XI0 a year, and as 
much as S 1 .500 of that may go for gym 
fees, protein supplements and vitamins. 

THE OLD RAH-RAH 

5an Franciisco State College won the Far 
Western Conference football title last 
year, went to the Camellia Bowl and 
was regarded as one of the nation's best 
•‘small college" teams. But there is noth- 

romtnufd 
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SCORECARD eonllnurd 


Tiny pocket-size lets you 
carry day-long protection 
wherever you go. . 

"Binaca' 

'V /. , ■ POCKET SIZE 


Very concentrated - 
Golden Breath Drops. 


The name for 

Field & 
Stream 

came easy. 

We named it 
after the aroma. 





ing small-time about State's 18,(X)() en- 
rollment Or the amount of furor the po- 
litically oriented student body can stir 
up when aroused. Now the student leg- 
islature. which has attained considerable 
sway over student affairs, thinks the 
school's support of athletics is out of pro- 
portion. Accordingly, it voted last week 
to eliminate the athletic department’s 
S48,900 subsidy. (State has a nice little 
football field that seats 6,000, but it is 
seldom filled, and gate receipts don't 
prov ide enough support. ) 

••We ran on a slate to supptirt com- 
munity action programs." said recently 
elected Student Body President Russell 
Bass. "The opposition promised not to 
cut the athletic budget. Wc won 2-1. 
Wc think that for years the money go- 
ing to athletics has been out of pro- 
portion to student interest." 

When word of the action got out the 
student legislature felt pressure and final- 
ly offered an alternate plan that would 
give athletics SilO.CXX) under certain 
conditions. There would be no restric- 
tions on athletes' appearance (bc'ards and 
long hair are not to be forbidden ). A sep- 
arate Sy,5(X> reserve fund would be set 
up to support drama and debate. And 
the tutorial program for athletes would 
be revised. Students would have a voice 
in decision-making, and the program 
would help specially admitted disadvan- 
taged students, most nonathletcs. 

The football team seems likely to sur- 
vive under the new system, but it could 
lose Coach Vic Rowen. a Columbia 
Ed.D.. who would have little trouble get- 
ting a football job elsewhere, "ir it 
weren't for Vic," says a fellow coach, 
■•wc would never have won a conference 
title. He works night and day to keep 
the team going. You’d think the stu- 
dents w ould have some pride in the club, 
but thcv're too busy demonstrating. " 

AMATEUR BILLBOARDS 

A controversy that erupted at C'lrcnoblc 
last winter over the propriety of trade 
names appearing on competitors’ skis 
bubbled up again recently at a couple 
of Furopean track meets. In Paris con- 
testants sported the name Perrier, a pop- 
ular mineral water, above their numbers 
despite an International Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation rule against such things. 
In Stockholm athletes carried the ini- 
tials BP (presumably for British Petro- 
leum) above their numbers, and that 
could result in the lAAl- refusing to rec- 


ognize the world record set there by Fin- 
nish Steeplechaser Jouko Kuha. 

lAAF Secretary-treasurer Donald 
Pain said the Stockholm meet numbers 
were "clearly an infringement of the 
rules." But the problem is more com- 
plex than that. 

The anti-ad rules were put in force a lit- 
tle over a year ago and arc still relatively 
unfamiliar. Commercial sponsors pul 
up the money for many of the track meets 
in Europe. In other words, no ads could 
mean ii<» meets. The lAAF will ask for re- 
ports and act on them at its next meeting. 
Significantly, that will be in Mexico City 
just before the Olympics. 

WALKING WOUNDED 

Those ultimate, final, absolute, last 
Olympic track-and-field trials, to be held 
in September at Lake Tahoe, may turn 
out to be a competition between the 
lame and the halt. Hurdler Richmond 
Flowers expected his pulled hamstring 
muscle to be well in six weeks. Those 
six weeks have come and gone, and he 
still hasn’t been able to get close to a hur- 
dle. Long-jumper Ralph Boston re-in- 
jured his knee in the national AAU 
championships and hasn’t jumped since. 
Middle-distance Runner Preston Davis 
has not yet been able to do speed work. 

The prognosis in other cases lifts the 
high-altitude gloom slightly. Decathlon 
men Rick Sloan and Russ Hodge are al- 
most up to maximum workouts again, 
and Pole Vaultcr John PetincI was back 
in competition last week. The most en- 
couraging report IS from Flagstaff, Ariz.. 
where Jim Ryiin is alive and well and ap- 
parently over a light case of mononu- 
cleosis. His blood is almost back to nor- 
mal. The most important thing now is 
how he feels, and that is "just fine." By 
the end of the week he w'lll have run 
1 10 miles, half at high speed. That at 
least should add a little spring to the 
team’s limp. 

IN THE EYES OF TEXAS 

The University Inlcrschoiastic League, 
which is the administrative body that 
governs Texas high school sports, has 
stirred up all kinds of controversy in its 
.58 years, but nothing can match its lat- 
est move: it has declared that any re- 
cipient of a college athletic scholarship 
is a professional. Having arrived at this 
philosophically defensible but hardly 
practical viewpoint, the league coura- 
geously took the next logical step by dc- 
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daring that a boy becomes a professional 
when he signs his Ictlcr of intent to ac- 
cept a college scholarship, which is usu- 
ally in the spring of his senior year. There- 
fore, said the league— charging onward 
— any boy with high school eligibility 
remaining who plays on a team with 
one of these “pros'' in a summer sports 
program loses his eligibility. 

The ruling was made in June, when 
many of the state's high school athletes 
were playing American Legion baseball. 
It caused such alarm -even a debate 
in the Texas legislature- that the league 
decided to wait until September I to en- 
force the new rule. But think of all the 
pro football teams Texans then can sec: 
the Dallas Cowboys, the Houston Oil- 
ers, the Texas Longhorns, the SMU 
Mustangs, the Texas Lutheran Bulldogs, 
the Last Texas Lions. . . . 

PICK A PIPER 

Problems, problems. The Minnesota 
Muskies of the American Basketball As- 
sociation recently pulled up stakes and 
moved to Miami. They were quickly re- 
placed in Minnesota by the Pittsburgh 
Pipers, who were eager to leave Penn- 
sylvania. The new club will be called 
the Minnesota Pipers, which seems log- 
ical enough, c.xccpt that Hamline Uni- 
versity also plays basketball in the Min- 
ncapolis-Sl. Paul area. And guess what 
medieval town the Pied Piper piped his 
gig in? Right. Hamclin. And. surprise, 
surprise, Hamline University calls its 
teams the Pipers, too. Should be some 
fascinating headlines around Minnesota 
this winter. 

MY FRIENDS 

The presidential race thus far has re- 
sembled. at limes, a group of young 
boys vying for the post of team captain 
on the basis of which one has the best 
collection of bubble-gum cards. Athletes 
for Nixon, which includes among its 
members Wilt Chamberlain. Bart Starr. 
Ted Williams, Hddic Arcaro and Andy 
Granaielli. believes that Richard Nixon’s 
election “will put our country's ’first 
team’ on the field.” Hubert Humphrey 
is in formation with O. J. Simpson, on 
the mound with Dean Chance, down 
the field with Bob Hayes and in the 
ring with Jack Dempsey. Y. A. Tittle is 
working for Ronald Reagan; the late 
Robert Kennedy had Rafcr Johnson and 
Roosevelt Grier in his camp and Nel- 
son Rockefeller numbers Hank Aaron 


and Announcer Howard CoscII among 
the sports personalities stumping for 
him. Even dour George Wallace, who 
seems uninterested in fun and games, is 
being supported by Frank (Pig) House, 
the old Detroit bonus catcher, and by 
Dicky Magic, the Rice halfback who 
scored four touchdowns — including one 
on which he was tackled from the bench 
by an Alabama player — in the 1954 Cot- 
ton Bowl game. Only Eugene McCarthy 
IS campaigning without active assistance 
from big name athletes, but he does 
have Paul Newman, who shot a pretty 
good game of pool in The Hustler. 

EMERGING 

In various African iiation.s what might 
be called the national team spirit is in 
conflict with one feature of what might 
be called the sporting look: the mini- 
skirt. “All wc want,” says the Malawi 
News, olficial organ of the president’s 
Malawi Congress Party, “is the naked- 
ness to stop at once. ” 

Malawi outlawed the miniskirt four 
months ago. “Proper dress.” the News 
says, “is necessary for the moral health 
of the nation.” .Similarly, Kenya’s de- 
fense minister has called miniskirts “an 
affront to the dignity and purpose of Af- 
rican society.” 

The Public MoraLs Commi-ssion of 
South Africa’s Dutch Reformed Church 
urged authorities to prosecute the over- 
exposed. A South African lawyer, how- 
ever, has argued that common law re- 
quired proof that a miniskirt wearer was 
wearing it not merely to keep up with 
fashion, but with intent to deprave. 

In Ethiopia there were demonstra- 
tions when a fashion show featured 
miniskirts, and the demonstrations led 
to riots. Fifty people were injured. 100 
vehicles were destroyed and schools were 
closed for two weeks. In Zambia mini- 
skirts have been branded un-Zambian, 
and militants have let down lofty hems 
with razors in the city streets. 

Of course that might be something of 
a sport in itself. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Sam Gordon, wealthy Sacramento res- 
taurateur. after saying he'd willingly lose 
money to get a Pacific Coast League 
baseball franchise for his city: “I can af- 
ford SIOO.OOO a year for 25 years, but 
no more than that. I don’t want to gel 
into a business that's going to lose mon- 
ey permanently.” END 
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MINDING OUR 
OWN BUSINESS 


NEW LISTING. 


We’ve always known that Business 
Week was important reading for in- 
vestors. We deliver so much news 
about business, and so many forecasts 
about business futures. 

However, even we were a bit sur- 
prised by a phone call from a stock- 
broker in Baltimore. His question: 
how come the Bemis Company didn’t 
have their usual ad on the fourth cover 
of Business Week? He was a close 
watcher of Bemis stock, he explained, 
and therefore a close watcher of Bemi.s 
advertising. Was Bemis planning any 
change in their program? 

Well, Business Week keeps its 
mouth shut about the plans of our 
advertisers. But we did point out that 
Bemis ran a four-color spread in the 
second cover position of that issue. 

The episode proved that it’s not just 
BW’s editorial pages that investors 
watch. They look at the index on the 
next- to -last page- the weekly listing 
of Business Week advertisers. You 
might say it’s Business Week’s own 
‘'Exchange”-of ideas and information 
between America’s leading companies. 
Want to be listed? Just call us down 
at the Street. 42nd, that is. 


You advertise in 
Business Week 

to inform 
management 

A McGraw-Hill Magazine 



Sports Illustrated 

JULY 29, 1968 


THE JUNKMAN COOLS IT 


H was nearly 100^ on the fairways of the Pecan Valley Country Club, but old Julius Boros, moving slow and hitting 
what he calls "a lot of junk" fast, beat the heat and his juniors to win the PGA Championship by DAN JENKtNS 


A few miles southeast of the Alamo, 
in a sunken oven of pecan trees and 
thick, baked Bermuda grass, on land so 
unpicturesque it makes you wonder why 
Mexico ever wanted to keep it or why 
Texas wanted it even for shopping cen- 
ters, a middle-aged man struck a mar- 
velous blow for tired, portly, beer-drink- 
ing. slow-moving fathers of seven. Last 



Young Marly Fteckman faltarad at final ftola. 


Sunday Julius Boros, who is all of the 
above, and who says he doesn't so much 
play spectacular golf as simply ‘‘throw 
a lot of junk up in the air." won the 
50th anniversary PGA Championship. 

It was a rousing tournament that had 
just about everybody in contention at 
one time or another except Davy Crock- 
ett, Jim Bowie and Jack Nicklaus. With 
nine holes left to play during Sunday’s 
final round, and the sun over San An- 
tonio’s Pecan Valley Country Club turn- 
ing the course into the world’s largest 
sauna, the 48-year-oId Boros was one 
of 10 players all jammed up and sweat- 
ing and within a single stroke of each 
other. Then Julius calmly emerged from 
the pack with a 69 for a four-round 
total of 281 to become the oldest man 
(Jerry Barber won the PGA at 45) ever 
to win a major golf championship. Bo- 
ros did it by rescuing a par 4 on the 
last hole— a brutal, narrow. long, uphill, 
evilly conceived thing that had the golf- 
ers in a mutinous state. 

Only moments before, Arnold Palmer, 
playing beautifully and hitting some of 
his finest shots in years, had come to 
this 18th hole looking like the miracle 
maker of yore. He had smashed a 230- 
yard spoon shot out of the Bermuda 
rough, up the hill and onto the rolling, 
grainy green about eight feet from the 
flag, while his multitudes, which had been 
swelled by deserters from Loc’s Fleas 
when Lee Trevino double-bogcyed him- 
self out of contention on the first six 
holes, went into a yowling fit. 

Arnie would make the birdie and ci- 
ther tie or win. Just like old times, right? 
Palmer hunched over the putt, and ab- 
solutely nothing could be heard but the 
hum of the Goodyear blimp circling 
overhead, and perhaps a cricket or two. 


He gave it a good rap, as he had so 
many other good birdie putts during the 
afternoon, but he played just a hair too 
much right-hand break, and, for the 
ninth time in his brilliant career. Palm- 
er was a runner-up in one of the big 
four tournaments. 

With the crowd still agonizing for him. 
he moved into the scorer’s shed and 
turned his back to what Boros was do- 
ing. "I can't play any better," he said. 

“The way you hit the irons, it could 
have been a 64." a friend said. 

And Palmer said, “That’s what it 
should have been. Thai’s right. But they 
just wouldn't drop.” 

It was Palmer's 1 Uh try in the PGA, 
the one big title he has never won. and 
this was the closest he has come. Iron- 
ically, little was expected of him. He 
had missed the cut at the Masters, played 
terribly in the U.S. Open, finishing 59th. 
and was really never a contender in the 
British Open a fortnight ago. 

Still, he was enthusiastic. He had wt n 
the Texas Open three times in San Ar- 
lonio and considered it a lucky towr. 
He said he liked hot weather and Bci- 
muda greens. And one of Palmer’s traits 
is that he has always been able to “gtt 
up" for something he hasn't accom- 
plished — like winning the PGA. “I want 
this title," he said before the final round 
got under way. “I’m not playing for 
the 525,000." 

Julius Boros never looks like he is play- 
ing for anything except self-punishment. 
He wastes no time; he just strolls up 
and slaps the ball. Good or bad, which- 
ever it turns out. Julius walks away ex- 
pressionless. He stands under an um- 
brella like a man who has had to wait 
for every red light throughout his life 
and is used to it. He smokes and sips a 
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beer, and you can almost sense the pain 
in his back when he slowly bends over 
to mark his ball or to take another bird- 
ie putt out of the cup. 

Boros had a long wait on the last hole 
while the Palmer melodrama unfolded. 
He waited on the tee as Arnold got a free 
drop in the rough out from under a tele- 
vision cable strung through the pecan 
trees. And after driving down the middle 
of the fairway, Julius had to wait for 
Palmer to miss that putt. Then Boros hit 
a poor shot, a funky three-wood that nev- 
er rose and plunked miserably into the 
upslope. This left him 30 yards short of 
the green and about 45 yards from the 
pin. which was on the back side behind a 
hump of Bermuda. 

“I can't plan what I'm going to do," 
Julius said. "I’m not like these young 
stars. I just throw some junk in the air 
and hope it .stays out of the rough and 
eventually gets to the green." 

Boros threw a pitching wedge into the 
green on this, his third shot, a low punch 
that hit the hump perfectly and skipped 
down to within three feel of the hole. It 
was a shot that kniKked out not only 
Palmer but all of the other challengers 
who were in and out of it during the 
day. principally Bob Charles and Mar- 
ty FIcekman. 

Of course, there was a slight chance 
that Boros would miss the putt and find 
himself in a playoff with Palmer and 
Charles and even Fleckman. On Sat- 
urday he had missed shorter putts on 
the I4th and 15th holes for a double 
bogey and a bogey, turning a bS into a 
70. The grain on Pecan Valley's greens 
jerked a lot of putts off-line, and no- 
body in the field took them for granted. 

As Boros got ready to study the putt 
that would win the championship, some 
of San Antonio’s less-than-golfw ise fans 
giggled, and one of them, trying to break 
the nervous tension around the green, 
bellowed, "Worried bout makin’ that 
’un, June-is?" Boros cither didn't hear 
it or didn’t acknowledge it if he did. He 
went ahead to the putt as a bunch of 
PGA officials in their funny red hats 
growled "Quiet’’ at the fans. Of course. 
Julius took an awful lot of time on the 
putt. .Must have been at least two or 
three seconds. Someone even said he 

fonutmed 
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broke Stride to stand over the ball. 

The I'CiA C hampionship that Horos 
won has been a (ong-suffcnng toiinia- 
nicnl that never quite seems to know 
what to do with itself. Only out of kind- 
ness, or perhaps a sense of history, have 
people outside the Professional Ciolfers' 
Association kept it a part of what are 
considered to be the four imporlani 
t/lJcs HI the game. The othet s. of course, 
are the U.S. Open, the NJasters and the 
i^rilish Open. 

Ihe PCiA lost its personality a few 
years ago when it gave up the only thing 
th; l made it distinctive match play for- 
mat. It might have made up for that 
loss if the championship had been played 
on famed courses, the way the Open is, 
or if a lot of une.xpected guys hadn'l 
kepi winning it. PGA champions are 
not as well-remcinbcrcd as they were 
when the Ben Hogans. Sam Sneads and 
Byron Nelsons were struggling with one 
another head to head. PGA champions 
arc folks like ,M Gciberger Don Jan- 



uary. Dave Marr. Bob Rosburg, Lionel 
Hebert and Bobby Nichols players 
who list It as (heir only major accom- 
plishment, fine fellows and good golfers 
though (hey arc. 

The P(iA has been a freaky loiKna- 
menl since it changed to stroke play, 
and usually it is played on freaky cours- 
es. Last year it was held at Columbine 
HI Denver, a city that has Cherry HtJJ.s. 
It was at Columbus Country Cluh tn 
1964. a city that has Scioto. It was at 
ihc Dallas .Athletic Club m I96.t. and 
Aronimink in Philadelphia in 1962 and 
a whole suburb full of I lanerches in 
the past. Occasionally, there would be 
a beauty among new courses, like I an- 
lel Valley in 1965. where Marr won. 
But mo.si!y the PCj.^ has Jet n.u'lf be 
sold on courses which simply do not 
look good whether they are or not. 

Pecan Valley was such a course. It 
was new'. and. with the overlarge su- 
permarket-type sign out on the street 
and with Its small, one-story modern 
clubhouse and a row of condominiums 
straying off in two directions and no 
trees anywhere near Ihe 9th and lOlh 
greens, it looked pretty much like a place 
where you pull In, drop off your clean- 
ing and pick up hamburgers for the kids. 
The fact that the championship had been 
awarded to Pecan Valley during the late 
Warren Cantrell's term of office as pres- 
ident of the PGA (Warren C antrcll being 
from .San Antonio and being in the em- 
ploy of the man who built Pecan Valley 
and started the development) led to sev- 
eral jokes about the place. It was Dud- 
ley Green of the Sa.shville Haum-r who 
said, “Ihe president of the PGA could 
get this tournament on a nine-hole course 
m three years," 

However, despite the look of Pecan 
Valley it proved to be a course that pro- 
Mdcd the best PGA tournament in years, 
an old-fashioned kind of tournamcni. 
in fact, that forced the players to think 
and plan and finesse their shots instead 
of just slamming the ball as hard as 
they know how and then reaching for 
the wedge or putter, Many of the large 
pecan trees down m the bottom land 
leaned out into the fairways, prompting 
either low shot.s or high, hooked shots 
or fade shots. Salado Creek ambled in 
and out of the premises, a dark little 
snake of a wet bed. but troublesome 
enough to force lay-ups. Finally, the 
greens were irregular and grainy and roll- 
ing and humping so that the flag po- 


sitions made a good deal of difference. 

It was the kind of course where you 
could envision a Ben Hogan really work- 
ing and managing a round of golf. You 
had to slay left here and stay right there, 
be short this time, get around the cor- 
ner and play to the side of the green, re- 
gardless of the pin, so you could putt 
with the grain. 

•All of thi.s look it couple of the big hit- 
ters out of the tournament right away. 
Jack Nicklaus. with the aid of a 120- 
yard. left-handed, upside-down seven- 
iron— he was up against a tree trunk 
survived the lirst day w'ith a 71 hut not 
ihe second. He shot a 79 and missed 
the cut for the third lime in a major cham- 
pionship. (Previously, he had missed at 
the U..S. Open at Brookline in I96J and 
at the .Masters in 1967.) After his lirst 
round he went to Hcniisfair. a sort of 
mini-World's Fair going on in San An- 
tonio across the alley from the Alamo, 
and pcriiaps, as both Jack and the song 
said, he stayed loo long at the fair. 

"I just played really sloppy," he said. 
"I certainly didn't expect to after play- 
ing pretty good at Oak Hill and Car- 
nouslie. These weren't my favorite kind 
of greens, and I'm not overfond of cours- 
es where you have to lay up a lot.** 

Tom VVeiskopf, another of the boom- 
ers and a man who had won two tour- 
naments on this year's tour, managed 
to let Pecan Valley annoy him even more. 
He shot 77 82 and went homc. 

Bul if Pecan Valley w'as getting to 
some of the long players, it didn't gel 
to all of them. Marty Flcckman. for ex- 
ample. can hit the drive right up there 
with Nicklaus and Weiskopf and, sur- 
prisingly. he was either the leader or 
lied for the lead through the first three 
rounds. F'leckman. who is in his first 
full year on the tour as a pro. took an 
early lead with a 66, He followed it with 
a 72. after a double-bogey six on the 
18th, and was tied with steady Frank 
Beard. F'leckman shot another 72 and 
was still lied with Board after 54 holes. 
Beard having tired rounds of 68'70-72. 
F'leckman was playing smart, and Beard 
was playing smoothly, hitting more fair- 
ways than anyone else, and both had a 
reputation, being Texans, of pulling well 
on Bermuda greens. 

-As a matter of fact, as the last round 
began, the top eight or so players in con- 
tention all had reputations of being good 
linesse players or straight hitters or were 
experienced as in the cases of Boros 
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and Palmcr.and Pecan Valley'smcnihci^ 
could certainly take stimc pride in the 
fact that their course vAas responsible. 
After all. this ssas u hat golf was all about, 
wasn't it',' 

One of those bracketed in a seven- 
way lie for third behind the co-leaders 
through Sd holes wa.s Lee I'resino, the 
happy-go-lucky character who won the 
< )pen in K^x:heslcr and gave golf a shot 
of .Meihedrinc. Trevino scrambled all 
through the pecans during the first three 
rounds, waving at his Pleas, chatting 
with most every body, fungoing golf balls 
from the practice tee with his family 
si?e I ’r Pepper bottle and generally be- 
ing the likable, comical guy that he is. 
He also shot 69-71-72. 

He had his usual collection of wise- 
cracks and headline grabbers for the gal- 
lery. "If 1 wm. I'm gonna throw a picnic 
for 25.(K)<) kids." he announced. "N'aw. 
I didn’t bring my wife here. I^o you take 
a hamburger to a banquet'.’ I didn't take 
a sis-pack to Milwaukee, did I?" 

For the last round, when he was paired 
with Palmer it would be the Army vs. 
the F'leas. everybody said - -l.ee wore the 
red and black ensemble he wore at Roch- 
ester but he didn’t have the same sw ing, 
or luck. He double-bogcycd the 1st hole 
and then the 6th, and as the day wore 
on. he slowly faded into the background, 
shooting a 76 and finishing tied for 2.1rd. 

Fleckman, who at 24 is half Boros' 
age, got olT to a good .start, with a bird- 
ie at the 2nd hole. For a while there the 
former University of Houston star, who 
wears a cap he must have inherited from 
Hogan and takes pointers Irom Hyron 
Nelson, opened a two-siroke lead on 
the held. Palmer was one-under at the 
time, after his only hirdie of the day at 
the 4ih hole, but still two back. Boros 
was three over par, after a bogey at the 
second, and he didn’t look like he was 
going to do anything about it. 

Suddenly Julius punched an iron up to 
the 5th green and got an eight-footer m 
for a birdie, and then he flicked an iron 
onto the 6th green over Salado Creek and 
dropped this l5-fot)ter for another bird- 
ie, and he was back in the game. 

When the crowd moved to the last 
nine holes the scoreboard briefly blinked 
with the names of the four players tied 
at one over par for the tournament 
Boros. Palmer. Fleckman and Boh 
Charles, the left-hander who quietly 
hangs in and threatens to speak more 
than three words before the end of the 


year. Sn ocher golfers, including Dave 
StiK'kton. Frank Fkard and Cieorge 
.Archer, who was still trying to recover 
from an eight on the Isi hole of the 
third round, were only two over, and 
people were trying to imagine what a 
play-oir would be like with seven or 
eight guys in it, 

Then Julius pul it away. He birdied 
the I Uh from 15 feet to break out of 
the pack. He hogeyed the 14th to fall 
back into a momentary lie with Fleck- 
man, and then with Charles when Bob 
birdied the 15ih. But Boros laid a four- 
iron onto the par-.^ [6th and niadc this 12- 
foot putt to jump ahead again. -And even 
after slicing into the woods on the 17th. 
which led tci a bogey, he still held (he 


lead into the last hole, mainly because 
Palmer couldn’t get a putt to fall. 

Si.xtccn years ago. m Texas, Boros out- 
lasted the sun and a strong Meld and 
won the first of his three major cham- 
pionships, the 1952 U.S. Open at North- 
wood. I-Jevcn years later he won an- 
other U.S. Open at Brookline, at Ihe 
Country Club, and now. live years after 
that, he has won the National F’CiA, 

How docs Boros keep doing it? Like 
he says, throw the junk up, watch it 
come down in the right place, walk don’t 
run, study the hell out of things for two 
seconds, give it another whack. Noth- 
ing's going to stop "Junc-is" from win- 
ning tournaments when he’s 5K — his kind 
of game is made for the long haul two 
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A Masterful 
Meeting of 
Tyvo-score Men 


There were ex-Olympians, and there were men 
who took up running to keep their weight down, 
and they were in San Diego's Balboa Stadium 
last weekend 190 strong — more or less — to com- 
pete in the First Annual U.S. Masters Track and 
Field Championships for men 40 or older. Meet 
Chairman David Pain, whose name was not 
wholly irrelevant, considered it a galloping suc- 
cess. Former world record holder Fortune Gor- 
dien. 45. won the discus with a 140-foot toss. 
George Rhoden, 41. who set a world 400-meter 
mark m 1950. pulled a muscle and placed fifth in 
the 100. which was won by Don Badinelli. 40. 
He had just quit his police job to go to school 
and become a track coach. John A. Kelley. 60, ran 
his 93rd marathon. Surely they were masters all. 


Kansas School Principal Dave Shrader, S4, has been throwing the dis- 
cus since 1929. once held the collegiate record. He finished third. 


John Cochran of Nevada. 49. ran sin-mile race in glasses and beard, 
while Paul Walker. 59, essayed the lOO-yard dash In his slippers. 

CONTINUED 






Two-score r 




Irving Alexander, representing the San Diege Downtown YMCA. belied 
l)is S7 years but failed to survive his heat in the tOO-yard dash. 




£r>lrents wiitioui health certificates got free c/)ec*i.yDs Here Marga- 
ret Thomosort checks sentathlon contestant George Puterbaugh, 43. 




These are socks ano street shoes in which 
Californian James Bradsireel. 46. tried to 
qualify m a heat of the 100. He didn 7 make ■/. 


Former world record holder Bud Held. 40. 
receives javehn winner's medal from Carol 
Hardmg. Richard Bergenhack. 41. was second 






Parts: The Black Athlete 




Racism, a destroyer of both spirit and performance, exists to varying degrees on almost oil 
professional othletic teoms in the U.S. The St. Louis Cardinals of the Notional FootbolJ League 
provide a disturbing and poignant example of the chaos that con resu It By Jack Olsen 
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The Black Athlete fonlinufd 
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oversized St. Louis C ardinal line- 
man squeezed into the airplane seal next 
to a front-ofHce staffer and began bab- 
bling about csoterica. ”00 you have a 
soul?" the lineman said. ■ Well. | know 
I have one. I've been on earth before." 
The Cardinals had won that afternoon's 
game against the VVashington Redskins, 
and no one else on the Highi home was 
engaged m deep discussions about rein- 
carnation. life after death or the tragic 
fate of man. 

The player rambled on. "A long, long 
time ago I was here and 1 was a cock- 
roach." he said, ' and people pushed 
me around and stepped on me and final- 
ly killed me. Then I was reincarnated 
as a buffalo, and people shot me and 1 
died." The lineman paused. "And then 
I came back as an American Negro." 
he said. "/ can't win no way!" Later, 
when all the excitement started, the front- 
office staff member was to remember 
that remark vividly. 

Others were to recall the lime a group 
of black Cardinals strolled into the dress- 
ing room with medallions dangling from 
their neck.s. Two or three of them were 
>oung players, still largely unproved per- 
sonnel like Linebacker Jamie Rivers and 
Running Back Roy Shivers and Defen- 
sive End Fred Heron, but there were 
also such performers as Bobby Reynolds, 
a first-string tackle, and Corncrback 
Bobby Williams. At the tirst sight of 
this black contingent descending upon 
the dressing room the other players mere- 
ly gawked. Then the acknowledged lead- 
er of the team’s white supremacy cell, 
an outspoken man with a quick mind 
and a caustic wit, stepped toward W'il- 
liams He looked the 26-year-old player 
up and dow'n and finally said, "What 
the hell's that around your neck'.' You 
trying to strangle yourself?" 

Williams said jokingly. "Man, that's 
black power!" 

The white pla>er groaned and rolled 
his eyes at the ceiling. "Bobby," he said, 
"if you're indicative of black power and 
all the other niggers arc as smart as 
you, we whites will never have anything 
to worry about!" 

Ernie McMillan, the 260-pound of- 
fensive tackle in his seventh year with 
the club, sat in front of his locker shak- 
ing his head dolefully. I.atcr he said to 

C l-r Alt rcsriv«d 


a friend, "One of the white boys asked 
'What arc those things?' and Bobby said, 
‘black power,' and the white player be- 
lieved him. Now, how naive can a guy 
be? Those aren't black-power medal- 
lions. Did you ever see one around Stoke- 
Jy Carmichael's neck or Rap Brown's? 
.And yet some of these while players are 
naive enough to believe the first thing 
that's told 'em!" 

It will come as no surprise to aslule 
pro-football fans that the Cardinals of 
St. Louis have had a racial problem. 
The lid blew off the simmering pot at 
the end of last season, and since then 
deep thinkers have been trying to figure 
out what is uniquely rotten about this 
team. They might have saved their en- 
ergies. The Cardinals are working hard 
and fruitfully on their racial problems, 
and though the situation they have is 
probably slightly worse than that on any 
other NFL team, it is not so much worse 
that the rest can be sanctimonious about 
St- Louis. Not for one moment I'rei- 
udicc is too common a commodity in 
professional football; routine, expected 
Almost every team, for example, has a 
cell of while racists like the one on the 
Cardinals, one that geographical origin 
does not explain. On the Cardinals, the 
white racist group was dominated by a 
player from the North, and several of 
the most outspoken anti-Negro players 
were from above the Mason-Dixon line. 
Says Prentice (iauti, the veteran run- 
ning back who has now been hired as 
an assistant football coach at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri: "Somebody said to 
me once. You must have a hard core 
of red-necks on the Cardinals.' I said. 
'You deal in undcrsiatenieni!' " 

"Two or three bad racists polarized 
the whole team," .says a white Cardinal 
who has managed to remain apart from 
the clique. "When one of the white su- 
premacists first came here he was a pret- 
ty straight guy. The racists put the heal 
on him and let him know it had to be 
one way or tiie other, They tried the 
same thing with me. The problem was 
that the leader of the racist clique was 
intelligent. He was a natural spokesman 
for bigots, and because he was clever 
and witty and such a good ballplayer 
he commanded respect and greatly in- 
fluenced new ballplayers." 


"The haters come in all shapes and 
sizes," says Willis Crenshaw, the hand- 
some first-string running back whose 
home town is St. Louis. “A few of them 
have these quick tongues, yes. but some 
of them are just plain stupid, too. White 
ira.sh. If It wasn't for football, they'd K‘ 
zeros. We have one haler who poses as 
a good Christian boy. It's a hoax. He 
thinks he can counsel Negroes, hut at 
the same time he's no different from 
the others on the team. After wc made 
our complaints and the whole thing came 
out into the open, this guy went around 
saying that it came as a big surprise to 
him. Sure it did. The reason he was sur- 
prised IS he thought you were supposed 
to treat Negroes had. That's the way 
It's done where he comes from.” 

Roy Shivers, the tough little runner 
from Utah State who signed for an es- 
timated S300,000 in btmus and salaries, 
speaks bitterly of the general situation 
on the Cardinals. "Every white player 
wants to be a coach." Shivers says, "and 
he practices on the Negroes. Every time 
a Negro player makes a mistake on the 
hall club he's got two coaches and six 
players clustering around him to tell him 
what he did wrong. This situation comes 
straight down from the coaching staff 
and the front office. We even have cer- 
tain ballplayers who'll cuss the coach 
out, but let a Negro do something like 
that and sec how long he'll slay here. 
There's a double standard any way you 
look. That's the history of this team 
and, for all i know, the other teams, 
too. Back in Wally Lemm's day it was 
really bad on the Cardinals. Veterans 
like Thunder Thornton and Prentice 
Ciautt- they can talk for hours on what 
was done to them But I don't think it's 
that much better right now," 

Shivers has had to take especially 
harsh treatment from the white suprem- 
acy forces on the Cardinals, partially be- 
cause he IS married tmerracially. His po- 
sition has been made all the more dif- 
ficult because he is on the punt-return 
team; he is one of those stoic individ- 
uals who must stand all alone in the 
cold fall air and wait for a long kick to 
descend to earth while tons of opposing 
flesh charge down the field and thou- 
sands of fans await the fumble. "I re- 
alize I should be a professional and stay 


loose out there." Stincrssays. "hut ev- 
ery Negro player on this team is tense. 
In my rookie season. I returned a punt, 
and after I was tackled this big white 
player of ours grabs me by the shoul- 
ders and he hollers, 'You little bastard, 
don't ener? knof.^ hon- to foikm 
biwking.’ " 

It’ last year's opening game before a 
crowd of 40.000 at Busch Stadium in 
St. Louis. Shivers fumbled just before 
the half. '‘The Giants tried a held goal 
and missed it.” Shivers recalls, "and my 
fumble didn't hurt us. And then comes 
the gun for the half, and the snide re- 
marks begin. 'Hold onto the ball, you 
little punk!' Stuff like that. It kept up 
all through the lialftiitie. Now. I'm a pro- 
fessional. Nobody needs to tell me when 
I make a mistake. Honest to God. 1 
know I’m a Negro and I'm supposed 
to be some kind of an inferior animal, 
but. honest to God, I knew I had fum- 
bled! / already knew it! We're running 


out on the held for the second half and 
they're still on me. And it was on my 
mind something awful not to fumble 
again, and I fumbled the first chance 
1 got. In the locker room that's all you 
heard about. And after something like 
this rd go hooK and s/l ap at night 
and wonder; Am I bad? Did I deserve 
what they said? You know, going crazy 
i.s a thin line. A lot of times I come 
home to my apartment and look at the 
four walls and get to thinking how this 
stuff doesn't seem real, and I begin to 
wonder about myself. Lor the first lime 
in my life I'm beginning to wonder." 

Willis Crenshaw is now a regular on 
the Cardinals, unlike the struggling .Shiv- 
ers. but he went through some of the 
same agonies two years ago. "1 think 
1 only had about five fumbles in the 
l%6 season," he remembers, "but 1 was 
benched for the rest of the season when 
1 fumbled twice against Chicago in our 
eighth game. And from then on the 


white players were on me about fum- 
bling. I was oslraci/ed. and it took me 
a long time to get over the tension from 
that. When you do get a chance to 
get back in there and show what you 
can do. you're so tense that you just 
mess up anyway. So »hal's the result? 
The result is that the Cardinals have 
paid the highest salaries and bonuses 
and put together the best personnel 
in pro football, and we don't win 
anything." 

Now and then Crenshaw finds him- 
self wondering whose side the Cardinal 
rcd-nccks are on. "Some of them can 
get the old tension started even before 
the game," he says. "Like one day I 
showed up in the dressing room 55 min- 
utes before the game started. Wc'rc sup- 
posed to be there an hour before the 
whistle, but Tm the kind of ballplayer 
that hates to sit around waiting, 1 get 
overly nervous, so I like to just come in 
and dress and go out on the field and 
play. 1 come in five ntinutes late, and 
this big white player troinps over and 
he says, ‘If you’d think more about the 
games, maybe we'd do a lot belter than 
we're doing.' 

"I said. ‘What do you mean by that?’ 

"He says. 'You think you can walk 
in here anytime you want to.' And he's 
talking at the top of his lungs, and ev- 
erybody in the place can hear this, in- 
cluding the coaches. But nobody says a 
word. So I said, 'Hey. man, you're a 
player. Do you think you can chew me 
out Just because you feel like it? If some- 
body's gonna chew me out, it's gonna 
be the coach.' 

"And he got mad. He started hol- 
lering all kinds of junk. You can imag- 
ine how we felt when we went out to 
play the game. But this guy's a partic- 
ularly big offender. Me was doing stuff 
like that all the time. Once, one of our 
black players clipped somebody on a 
punt return, and this white guy ran off 
our bench and hollered. ‘Don't you ever 
do that again!' And he ran his own 
teammate off the field! Where arc the 
coaches when stuff like this is going on? 
They're sitting there watching." 

Says Johnny Roland, the 1966 Rook- 
ie of the Year and the big spike in the 
Cardinal backfield; "Some of those 
white guys can ruin a ballplayer, a good 
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hallplaycr. A guy like C harlie Br\ani 
deserves some special handling he's a 
very nervous individual, one of these 
guys who goes to sleep at midnight and 
gels up at 5 a.m. You know the kind. 
Being nervous, he makes mistakes Not 
that he doesn't know the plays or that 
he isn't bright, bui he gets excited. Now , 
this could all be overcome. But, instead, 
some of the while players ndc him and 
make him more nervous, and it's like a 
chain reaction," 

■‘They holler at Charlie that he's 
dumb." says C'ornerback Bobby \S'il- 
liams. who also is a favorite target of 
the Cardinal racists, "and Charlie gets 
all shook up and makes another mis- 
take and they holler. ‘Dumb! Dumb! 
Dumb!' at him. .And they figure they 
can treat him like dirt. One time he's play- 
ing on the punting team and he got hurt 
pretty bad. and one of the white guys 
ran out on the field and stood over 
him and hollered. ‘Get up. you son of 
a bitch, you're not hurt! Get off the 
field!' I said. Wait a minute, man, the 
guy's hurt!' 1 got me some look from 
that while player." 

According to the racists on the team. 
Negroes like Bobby Williams and Char- 
lie Bryant are troublemakers who would 
be cut from any other squad, "We kept 
10 Negroes around here Iasi year that 
don't even belong in football." says the 
leader of the group, the man with the 
great talent and twisted views and sharp 
tongue. "They say they're being prej- 
udiced against, and yet I can name you 
10 of those guys— and 1 11 put S50.000 
m c.scrow tomorrow that if any one of 
them ever stars for a team in the NKL 
you can have the money. That's how 
bad they arc! Some of them couldn't 
make my college team. And yet these 
guys arc in the upper 1'',' of the per-cap- 
iia income of all Negrtve-s. and if ihi.s i.s 
the way they're going to act with all 
that money, complaining all the lime, 
just think what a miserable place this 
country’s gonna be when the other shines 
catch up." 

The argument that only the Cardinals’ 
marginal black players make complaints 
blithely ignores the fact that every Ne- 
gro on the team approved the letter last 
December that finally brought the gripes 
into the open, tven superstar Johnny 
Roland, who was in the hospital at the 
time, announced loudly that he wanted 
to be counted in. "It’s true that I've 


been treated pretty good on the club," 
says Roland, "but 1 got eyes. I could 
sec what they were doing to the other 
guys. And I had to say to myself. ’Sup- 
pose you weren't Rookie of the Year? 
Suppose they could iu.st reach out and 
replace you real easy? How would they 
be treating you? I'd be getting wiial guys 
like I'red Heron were getting.' " 

Fred Heron played at San Jose State 
as a defensive tackle, and the Packers 
traded him to St. Louis in 1966 after 
drafting him in the third round. Some 
of his black teammates feel that Heron 
has the ingredients of an All-League 
defensive lineman, but so far he has failed 
to live up to any portion of his promise. 

"These things arc hard to figure." says 
Willis Crenshaw, "but I'm willing to 
bet that most of Fred’s trouble is in his 
mind, He has a tendency to get excited, 
and when he docs he stutters. I'm kind 
of touchy about this myself, because I 
have a speech defect, kind of a lisp, and 
I'm conscious of defects in others, I 
mean, you should consider yourself for- 
tunate and try to help people with de- 
fects. But one day we were all sitting at 
a meeting in training camp and one of 
the coache.s was making up a list of 
who wanted steak and who wanted eggs 
for the pregamc meal, and when he got 
to Fred he said. ’FYcd. do you want 
steak or eggs?' and Fred stood up and 
he was all excited, because he was a rook- 
ie, and he couldn’t get it out. And ev- 
erybody started cracking up. From then 
on. some of the ivhiie players would go 
up to Fred and say, ’Hey. Fred, how 
do you like your eggs?’ and then they'd 
laugh themselves silly. Now I know this 
i.sn’i necessarily a racial thing. .Anyway, 
it's hard to show that it is. It's more 
like something that permeates the whole 
Cardinal team. The Cardinals like to 
pick on the frailties of individuals, wheth- 
er it's their color or their speech or what- 
ever. And then it goes from that into 
outright nastiness. I mean, if they can 
kid a guy about a speech defect and get 
away with it. why not start bullying him, 
too?" 

Once the Cardinals were showering 
after one of their numerous losses, and 
stuttering Fred Heron made the mistake 
of flushing a toilet, the effect of which 
was to draw off cold water from the sys- 
tem and turn the shower into a mo- 
mentary red-hot spray. FIveryonc within 
a city block heard what happened. .A 


white player jumped out of the shower 
and called Heron a "black sonofabitch." 
Heron says, "This wasn't the first time 
he'd called me a black sonictliing-or- 
other, but now he's not only saying that, 
he's acting like he wants to fight. 1 
couldn't get it through my head what 
he was hollering about. Hxcuse me. but 
i d always been taught that you were sup- 
posed to flush toilets after you use them. 
So I tried to reason with him. I said. 
‘Look, you don't have to cuss at me. 
and especially you didn't have to say 
what you said.' Hut he kept right on. 
The coaches were there, too. They heard 
every word of it. but, as usual, they 
didn't make a move. So finally I told 
him to watch his mouth or I'd have to 
bust him. and 1 turned around and 
W'alked away," 

One day the same while player took 
Bobby Williams aside and said. "Hey. 
Bobby, you know what Coach Drulis 
called you this morning? A nigger." The 
angered Willianis went straight to Chuck 
Drufis’ office and confronted him with 
the charge, which was promptly denied, 
and after talking to everyone who had 
been with the coach that morning. Wil- 
liams concluded that the white player 
had only been trying to stir up troub'e. 
■’That was his idea of a good laugh," Wil- 
liams says. 

The effect of such bigoted trouble- 
makers on u team like the Cardinals is 
to force a lot of borderline whites across 
the line into racism and to divide the 
Icam sharply. .A.s of the end of last sea- 
son there were eight or 10 ardent rac- 
ists on the Cardinal roster, and another 
eight or 10 whose hearts were not in it 
but who were bowing to the pressure 
from the right. The Negroes speak of 
this as "secondary pressure" and tend 
to look down on these influenced play- 
ers as spineless. 

"Secondary pressure is a big thing 
on this team. " says Willis Crenshaw. 
"Here's how it works. Wc had two Ne- 
gro rookies. Ted Wheeler and Jamie Riv- 
ers. and they were real good friends with 
two white players. In fact, they were all 
gonna be roommates together. Bui when 
they got settled in St. Louis the halers 
put so much pre.ssure on these guys that 
It all ended- You can sec this secondary 
pressure even in the Sideliners, our w ives* 
club. At the beginning of each sca.son 
the new white wives arc always friendly 
to the Negro wives, but as the season 
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There’s a surprise in every box. 


While the outside of the box is quite 
homely, the inside is quite homey. 

A box will seot 7. 

At the some time, if will corry up to 16 
pieces of luggage. 

It even has on oisle to visit through. 

(You con also get o VW Wogon thot 
seats 9, but you hove to give up the visiting 
because you hove to give up the oisle.l 


As far os comfort goes, everything thot 
should be podded is podded. The seots 
ore soft without being spongy. 

There ore 6 ventilation outlets (each 
with its own control! and 8 huge windows. 

The box hos on improved suspension 
system so when it moves, it moves like a cor. 

And when there ore things to be moved, 
it moves like o truck. (Just slide the sliding 


side door open, slide the seots out and 
slide your things in.) 

Most station wogons boost oround 95 
cubic feel of carrying space. 

A box has 176. 

Which goes to prove that 
whoever said oil good things 
come in small pockoges, obvi- 
ously never opened our box. 
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100 Pipers? 


There’s a le&end in Scotland, 
so people say. 

That when you sip a good Scotch 
you hear a Piper Play. 

But it has to be a good Scotch, 
that’s the only way 
You’ll hear the Piper Play. 

If the Scotch is mellow, 
you might hear two. 

If it’s very smooth. 

then three might play for you. 

If the Scotch is light, 
then four or five Play too ! 





Now six or seven Pipers 
send sbivers up your spine. 
Tbey sayMBomie Charles the 
Pi1oce.be beard as high as nine. 

One day a master blender 
was^tendine in the glen 
To se e i f h e could find a way 
to boost it UP to ten. 


He tried oul every ttick he knew. 
A prayer or two.and^then: 

He tested it. he tasted it. 
he tested it again. 

Then he b^rd the Pipers, 
but be wasn’t bearing ten. 

Hebeard abundrsl Pipers. 

He beard a hundredPipers. 

He heard a hundred Pipers 
a-Playingin his glen. 




loopipeBsS^ 

■ SCOItjTvffllSIff 

Seagram 
wouldn’t settle for less. 

Every drop bottled in Scotland at 86 proof. Blended Scotch Whisky. 
Imported by Seagram Distillers Co.. N.Y.C. 



General Tire makes 
the big move: 



to the light. 



It’s a move that intrcxluces a new con- 
cept in automobile tires: General’s new 
Dual S-90 Sidewinder. 

The Sidewinder’s ofT-center tread adds 
pressure: adds grip. Gives you instant 
take-ofTand superb stopping power. With 
a truer feel of the road. 

The Sidewinder is built with a higher 
outside shoulder. This acts as a stabilizer. 
To keep you in control of your car. 


There’s even more to the Sidewinder. 
There's General’s patented puncture pro- 
tection. It actually seals punctures as it 
rolls. So. if you fict a puncture, you’ll prob- 
ably never even know it. 

The Dual S-90 Sidewinder. Built like 
no other tire on the .American road. Built 
to be better, by General. 

You may never pay more for a tire. 

But, can you afford to pay less? 


The Dual S*90 Sidewinder 

Seals punctures as it rolls. 
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goes on they become more and more 
aloof." 

Some of the lily-white members of the 
Sideliners almost swooned dead away 
last season when they looked up from 
their drinks to see the extremely black 
Bobby Williams doing the boogaloo with 
the extremely white Kit Gambrell. the 
lissome wife of Split Fnd Billy Gam- 
brell. The Gambrclls are Southerners — 
Billy is from Georgia and his wife from 
South Carolina — but they treat people 
as individuals, and on at Ica.si one oc- 
casion Billy has been close to a fisttighi 
over the subject of race on the Car- 
dinals. His wife tells the story of the 
dance; 

■'It was at the FalsiatT Inn, where the 
team goes to relax, and Bobby went out 
on the floor in front of .100 people and 
said, 'Come on. Kit, let's dance,' and i 
certainly wasn't about to embarrass him. 
I felt that if my husband didn't object — 
which he certainly didn't and Bobby 
Williams had always treated me like a 
lady, well, I certainly wouldn't embarrass 
him. And you know hnw the boogaloo 
and the stomp and these mixlcrn dances 
arc; you don’t even touch your partner, 
But I was shocked when I saw what 
was happening when we started to dance. 
You could see the huddles gathering and 
people whispering together. They were 
getting upset. It hurt me so much for peo- 
ple to act so small." 

Willis Crenshaw remembers the scene; 
indeed, it was one of the dramatic high 
points of the Cardinals' lackluster sea- 
son. ■■'J here was no roil of drums or any- 
thing like that," Crenshaw says, "and 
nobody hollered. 'Stop the music!' but 
everybody knew what was going on. The 
tension filled the place like a low cloud.” 

Bobby Williams did nothing to case 
matters when he thanked Mrs. Gambrell 
for the dance and strolled to the side of 
one of the most prciudiccd whves of one 
of the most prejudiced players to ask 
her lor the next dunce. "She said she 
was just too tired." Williams .says, chuck- 
ling at his own audacity, "but she w'as 
really scared. My wife was there; she 
got a big kick out of it." 

Other incident.s involving race and sex 
have not been so funny to the black Car- 
dinals. One while woman who wa.s seen 
sitting m a nightclub with a Negro play- 
er was called "nigger lover" to her face 
by a while player. Not many years ago 
a while member of the Cardinal statT 


told a white maid at training camp that 
she sliould slop seeing one of the Ne- 
gro players. He told her she would be 
better off to date somebody like— well, 
er — himself. The maid compromised: she 
dated both men, and for the rest of the 
season she kept the black player in- 
formed about the white man's racial out- 
bursts. "That was a ftrear help for team 
solidariiy." says Johnny Roland. "It was 
like Pcyiou Place" 

A white player bristles at the nerve 
of Negroes who tell such talcs out of 
school about the master race. ' ' They say 
things like that about whites and then 
they want our respect!" he says. "Well, 
they won't have our respect as long as 
they keep getting caught with while wom- 
en. To me, that's the worst offense there 
is: dating while girls. They'll lake a white 
girl out, and then they'll stand up in a 
team meeting and say, ‘We demand your 
respect.’ And our Southern guys Just hate 
'em for it!" 

Sometimes this feeling is made quite 
explicit. Last year when the Cardinals 
played in Washington, D.C.. Roy Shiv- 
ers bumped into a girl he had known in 
college at Utah State. "W'e were old 
friends,” Shivers says. ”Shc’d sort of 
felt sorry for me in college, and some- 
times she practically kept me from starv- 
ing. I knew her fiance, and it was per- 
fectly all right wuh everybody when 1 
took her out to dinner in the restaurant 
of the Dupont Plaza Hotel. Tliat’s where 
the team was staying, and I wasn't try- 
ing to hide from anybody. Well, after 
dinner we were sitting out in the lobby 
talking and a couple of the Cardinal 
coaches came by and gave us the funny 
look and started laughing. The next thing 
I knew', one of the older Negro players 
came to me and .said. 'The coach wants 
you to cool it. be a bit more discreet.' I 
said, ‘Can't I have friend.s'.’' ” 

On Willis Crenshaw’s first road trip 
with the Cardinals, he had a long con- 
versaiion with a stewardess on the St. 
Louis-Dallas run. "Just bcl'orc we land- 
ed.” Crenshaw recalls, "this girl said to 
me. 'Give me a call.' Well, when we got 
off the plane one of the white guys cor- 
nered me and said. ‘If I was you I 
wouldn't try to make a white girl in 
front of the team.’ You could tell he 
was trying to keep his voice down, pre- 
tend like he really didn’t care, but he 
was pulling and he was red as a hcei. I 
said. ‘Make a white girl? Who was try- 


ing to make a white girl'.’’ He says, ‘If I 
was you I'd be smarter than that.' Then 
he started to get all worked up about it. 
So I finally said. ‘Well. 1 don’t want to 
cause any trouble on the team. I'm just 
a rookie, and if you think it's detri- 
mental for me to talk to a stewardess. 
I'll just cool it!' Bui I know of several 
cases where white players got themselves 
lined up with Negro girl.s. So what? Am 
I supposed to get all excited and tell 
them to cool it. that it’s detrimental to 
the team'.’ Merc 1 am in the professional 
game, presumably among the highest 
type guys, and the prejudice is some- 
thing awful." 

Strangely enough, the prejudice is 
"something awful” mainly on the St. 
Louis sports scene; for Ihe most pari, 
the city ii.self has come a long way from 
its earlier reputation as a southern-type 
town that gheitoi7ed Negroes and pun- 
ished ihcin for their color. Like Min- 
neapolis and Buffalo and Boston and 
almost every municipality, the "Ciatc- 
way to the West" has a long way to go. 
but fewer and fewer St. Louisans are 
acting like the one who sells meat to 
the Cardinals. 

"He runs a place whore iho white play- 
ers u,scd to go and gel S50 worth of 
meat for S15,” says Prentice Gautt. "A 
long lime ago the meat man sent one of 
the white ballplayers back to tell us that 
Negroes weren't wanted there. He said 
we were hurting his business. I think 
it's u|] straightened out now, but I still 
don’t think he gives the Negroes as much 
discount as he gives the whites," 

Gault’s former icanimutcs agree. Says 
Frnie McMillan: "You wouldn't catch 
me buying meal from that man. even 
though he will sell it to us if we put in 
our orders by telephone. Abe Woodson 
used to go down there, and once he 
added it all up and found out he was pay - 
ing the full price." Bobby Williams says 
one of the team’s Negroes put in a large 
order and compared the discount against 
the discount given the same day to a 
while player. "The while guy was get- 
ting a hell of a lot off, almost getting 
the meat free." says Williams. "Ihe 
black discount was 3' ,' . And then around 
Christmas time you'll see the white play- 
ers in the locker room collecting money 
for a present for this meat guy. and an- 
other present for a guy who sells hunt- 
ing equipment at a discount to whites 
only. One day a while player comes up 
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to me and he says, 'Wc’rc collecting for 
So-and-so. the meat man.' I said. ‘For 
who?' He named the gu> again, and I 
said, ‘Who's he?' The white player said. 
‘He's the guy who gives us the meat.' I 
said. ‘Gives who the meat? He don't 
give me no meat.' So the white guy says. 
‘Well, then, you don't have to give any- 
thing.' I says. ‘Thank you very much.' 
But wouldn't you think they'd have a 
list right up on the bulletin board: who 
gives discounts to members of the Car- 
dinals. how much and all that? No. it’s 
all secret stuff, and it's mostly all white." 

"It's a free country," says Ernie Mc- 
Millan, who comes as close to being lead- 
er of the black Cardinals as anyone, 
now that Prentice Gautt has gone, "and 
if they want to give special deals to the 
whites, that's their business. But there's 
no unity on a football team when some 
of the players will accept favors that 
arc denied to another because of his 
color. You can say. ‘So what? You don't 
have to give me any meat.' But it eats 
away at you. It lakes a hell of a guy 
not to be bothered by something like 
that. He's a member of the team, but 
he can't take part." 

Says a while member of the team, 
one of the handful who refuse to do busi- 
ness with the white-only discounters: 
"This looks like nothing. 1 know, but 
the white guys are ntaking a big mis- 
take. If a merchant wants to give a cer- 
tain gift to a favorite player that he ad- 
mires and that he has come to know 
personally, fine. But when color becomes 
the sole criterion of these favors, then 
the Negro players arc absolutely right 
in feeling that their while teammates are 
letting them down." 

According to the dozen or so Negriies 
on the 1967 Cardinal roster, iheircoach- 
cs also had let them down. "In fact." 
says Johnny Roland, "the coaches are 
maybe more to blame, because they set 
a tone that the white racist guys just fol- 
low, Some of the coaches treat us like 
animals, so why shouldn't the players 
do the same?” Says Gautt: "We had a 
Negro player who W’as always told that 
he didn't know his plays. The coaches' 
overall attitude was that he just wasn't 
smart enough. Maybe he was and may- 
be he wasn't, but some of us got the im- 
pression that this was just because he 
was a Negro. Dumb is the way he was 
made to feel. And soon the rest of the 
team was treating him the same way." 


The prejudice begins even before the 
team hits the locker room, to hear the 
Cardinal Negroes tell about it- "There 
are definite signs of quotas and definite 
signs that players arc slacked at certain 
positions." says Johnny Roland. "It isn’t 
enough for a Negro to be good to make 
this team. He's got to be better than 
good. Of course, evcr>' team has the same 
rule: ‘Be tough on rookies!" But when 
the rookie is a Negro, something else 
comes out secondarily — to be a little bit 
tougher." 

The case of Ed McQuarters continues 
to balTlc the black Cardinals. McQuar- 
icrs was a reserve defensive tackle, and 
he impressed his Negro teammates high- 
ly. "He was a whole lot belter than lots 
of other tackles I'd seen," says Bobby 
Williams, "and at Oklahoma he was one 
of the greatest linemen unyhoUy'd ever 
seen.” McQuarters had the quickness 
and instincts of a defensive tackle, but 
he was ill-equipped for the position to 
which he was switched: defensive end. 
"He was only 6' T.” says Ernie Mc- 
Millan, "and he didn't have a feeling 
for the position. He was shorter than 
every guy he played against. The guy 
would straighten up and Ed would be 
lost. At end, he didn't have a chance, try- 
ing to take the job from great players 
like Joe Robb and Don Brumm. But in 
the middle of the line his quickness paid 
off and he could work." 

McQuarters was cut from the squad 
in his .second jear and ended up play- 
ing in the Canadian League, where he 
was named Most Outstanding Lineman 
for 1967. "Don't ask me." says McMil- 
lan. "I can't explain it. Even some of the 
most prejudiced while players said they 
didn't understand that one.” 

Head Coach Charley Winner says 
"We just didn't feel that Ed was good 
enough. He hadn’t shown us anything. 
He didn't seem to have the temperament. 
It was a toss-up which guy we kept, 
and we let Ed go. Ed w-as a real fine 
guy, no troublemaker, but 1 don't re- 
gret letting him go. This is the son of 
thing that will come up because Ed is a 
Negro. Nothing has been said about the 
white boys we let go who were in pretty 
much the same situation." 

The McQuarters case proves neither 
that the Cardinals have a quota system 
nor that Negroes are stacked into cer- 
tain positions while white players get 
their jobs automatically, as is so often 


the ca.se on college football teams. But 
It is suggestive of both possibilities. As 
one white Cardinal says. "The front of- 
fice has nobody but itself to blame if peo- 
ple run around accusing them of cut- 
ting Ed McQuarieis for racial reasons. 
If there weren't so many other racial 
things going on here, the thought 
wouldn't have entered anybody's head. 
The Negroes would think he was just a 
player that they let get away. It's pos- 
sible the Negroes arc only being touchy. 
But who the hell can blame them for 
being touchy the way they're treated 
around here?" 

"All we ask is open competition for 
positions." says Willis Crenshaw, "and 
it hasn't been open. If a Negro ball- 
player makes a mistake and there's a 
white ballplayer pushing him for the po- 
sition, they make the switch right away. 
But if it's the other way around, the 
white stays in. Two of our white play- 
ers, Pal Fischer and Jimmy Burson. were 
getting passes thrown over them afl sea- 
son, and they were heavily criticized for 
it even though h wasn’t their fault, be- 
cause with Robb and Brumm injured 
v-e didn’t have enougli outside pressure 
on the quarterback. But people were 
openly demanding that something be 
done about Burson and Fischer, and all 
the time wc had an outstanding Negro 
cornerback ready to start: Bobby Wil- 
liams. a hell of a player. And for the 
whole season they kept starting the two 
white guys, ft wasn't enough that Bob- 
by was good; he had to be fantastic." 

Bobby Williams is a special bone of 
contention on the St. Louis Cardinals, 
and one may be e.xcused for suppo.sing 
that he. too. would have been in the Ca- 
nadian League long ago were it not for 
his exceptional ability. "From the be- 
ginning Bobby brought problems." .says 
Johnny Roland. "He likes to hit. Some 
of our ends would be coming out on 
their patterns in practice and whaek! 
Bobby 'd dump them. Some of the older 
ballplayers didn't like this, and they start- 
ed calling him ‘Cassius.' And he'd say. 
■Q-K., go ahead calling me Cassius, but 
when you come out on this side expect 
to get hit.’ " 

"Sonny Randle didn't like it, for one." 
Williams says, "and I can understand 
it now. J just wanted to make the team, 
and 1 figured if I could knock some of 
the big names down I'd have a belter 
chance. But the coach told me to light- 
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en up on 'em, and now I know he was 
right.” 

■'But you had the feeling they were 
just laying for him, waiting to get back 
at him.” Roland says. "Then during the 
regular season Bobby began to have 
problems with this complicated defense 
that Chuck Drulis had set up, and some 
days in practice he might mess up a cov- 
erage or something and Drulis and some 
of the white ballplayers would get to talk- 
ing about him. They'd see him playing 
cards in the kicker room and they'd say, 
■you should be studying your play book, 
not playing cards.’ " 

Little by little the word was spread 
among the white team members that 
Bobby Williams was stupid. No one is 
more aware of the canard than Williams 
himself, who has his own explanations. 
“In the first place." he says, "Coach 
Drulis seems to have the idea that all Ne- 
groes are stupid. I was just a little more 
stupid than the others. That's the way 
he looks at it. And when I'd get out on 
the field, he'd say. ‘Bobby, don't you 
know this and didn’t you ever learn this 
in school?’ Some people seem to have 
the idea that they can say anything they 
want to a Negro, that Negroes don’t 
have feelings. 

"Then it got so I couldn't do any- 
thing right for Coach Drulis. Later on 
he told me he was just getting on me to 
help me make the team, but somehow I 
felt he was on me just for the fun of it. 
He’s always on the Negroes a little more. 


One day we were having a question-and- 
answer session and they showed a film, 
and I asked to say something and Dru- 
lis said, ‘Shut up or you’ll be kicked oIT 
the team.' But the white guys were talk- 
ing all they wanted to." 

According to Prentice Gautt, such 
threats by Cardinal coaches had to be 
taken seriously. Gault had sat in on one 
of those same coaching sessions years 
before and listened as a Negro player 
talked back to a Cardinal coach. "If he 
were white he'd still be on the team,” 
Gault said. "He was playing first-string 
defense, and the guy who took his po- 
sition shouldn't have made the ball club. 
Maybe it got back to the quota. I don't 
know. Maybe it worked out better for 
the quota if they could get rid of the 
Negro and play a white player, which is 
what they did." Willie West, the player 
the Cardinals lost, now is a defensive 
star for the Miami Dolphins of the AFL. 

Chuck Drulis isacraggy-faced, tough- 
talking defensive coach who. along with 
men like Tom Landry of the Dallas Cow- 
boys and George Allen of the Los An- 
geles Rams, is regarded as one of the 
finest defensive minds in pro football. 
The Cardinal players who dislike him 
the most heartily are of one mind about 
his talents. "That’s one reason it hurts 
so much when he treats you bad," says 
Bobby Williams, ' ‘because as a defensive 
football coach he’s the greatest." 

Drulis’ voice remains on the edge of 
hoarseness all through the football sea- 


son, a symptom of one of his stocks-in- 
tradc; shouting at players k la Vince 
Lombardi. "Chuck is a rough, tough 
character." says Head Coach Winner. 
"He's a good old professional football 
player that's got a great football mind. 
He's a straight talker. He doesn't give 
you any window dressing. He talks right 
out. He might say to a player, ‘You 
dumb bastard!' and he doesn’t mean 
a thing by it. But I can see how a 
Negro player might misunderstand his 
grufFness." 

It is also possible that Charley Win- 
ner might misunderstand Chuck Drulis. 
and Drulis misunderstand himself. Dru- 
lis says, "When this racial trouble came 
up I was hurt more inside than any- 
thing in the last 10 years. Deep down in 
my heart, I don't think I ever did noth- 
ing to them to my knowledge. If I did I 
didn’t know about it. I told Coach Win- 
ner: 'I am not prejudiced, and I have 
never acted in a prejudiced way.’ " But 
when Drulis continues to speak one may 
entertain minor suspicions. "I even used 
to say that one of our big problems last 
year was that we needed a good col- 
ored cornerman," he says. Why a good 
colored cornerman? "The colored ball- 
players want to create a problem," he 
goes on to say. "They use race as an ex- 
cuse. Your good guys don’t cause these 
problems; it’s your mediocre guys. Some 
of these mediocre players aren’t as ac- 
tive in their thinking as some of the 
other ballplayers.” 

There arc white Cardinals who en- 
tertain their own doubts about Drulis’ 
freedom from prejudice, although they 
seem to feel that he is not much dif- 
ferent from the typical old-line pro-fool- 
ball coach. Says one: "He has that thing 
against black linebackers and centers and 
guards, but who in the league doesn’t? 
He doesn’t think they're smart enough 
to play positions like that. I was told 
that as soon as I came on the ball club." 
(Says Diulis about Negro linebackers; 
"I don’t have any. What am 1 supposed 
to do, make one?”) 

The black players talk about Drulis. 
"I've heard people say in his behalf that 
he hollersal everybody, black and white," 
says Willis Crenshaw. "But that doesn't 
explain why all the Negroes on the de- 
fensive team think he shows prejudice 
against them. They should know. They 
have no reason to lie about it.” 

Says Johnny Roland: "Drulis set the 
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lone for the whole team. When we'd be 
watching films, one of the assistant of- 
fensive coaches would say. ‘Look at that 
big chugabuck lumbering down the field.' 
And it would always be a Negro he’d 
say that about, never a white man. This 
was an attitude that started with Coach 
Drulis. He seemed to have a manner of 
looking down on Negroes. But 1 doubt 
if he ever realized he was doing it." 

After last year’s Pittsburgh game, 
which resulted in a disappointing 14-14 
tie, Hrulis tore into Bobby Williams in 
front of the other players, “i did let 
them throw two passes over me," Wil- 
liams says, "and Coach Drulis said it 
xvas my fault that we didn't win the 
game. But they didn't score on those 
two passes, and then they put in an- 
other cornerback, and they scored a 
touchdown on him, but it was still my 
fault. The other cornerbacks were get- 
ting beat all year, and he hardly said any- 
thing to them." 

Says Drulis; "I might have put Bob- 
by on the ropes a little bit after the Pitts- 
burgh game, yes, but 1 do that with 
everybody else, too. But later 1 had an- 
other talk with him and i said, ‘Look, 
Bobby, you think 1 had something in 
mind just because you’re colored. Now 
you tell me; Who was the first substi- 
tute I put into the ball game the week 
after the Pittsburgh game, and the week 
after that, and the week after that? He 
said, ‘Me.’ I said, 'Look, I didn’t have 
to use you. If 1 had race prejudice in 
mind I had two whites 1 could have 
used. But I used you. because I thought 
that much of you.’ I put it right to his 
face. He never was benched. And he 
did make a couple of bad plays in that 
game. So did a while player, Jimmy Bur- 
son. Burson let them get a touchdown 
on one pass, and I put him on the ropes, 
loo. Bobby's job was to not let a re- 
ceiver inside, like in the slant pattern, 
and not only did he let them get inside, 
but he missed the tackles in both in- 
stances and cost us 10 or 15 yards more 
each time. 1 bawled him out plenty. But 
it never entered my mind he was col- 
ored. The other coaches wanted to cut 
him, but I said no.” 

Drulis' explanation notwithstanding, 
the black Cardinals felt he had gone far 
overboard in criticizing Williams and 
blaming him for the tic that should have 
been a crucial victory. By singling out 
Williams in front of the others. Drulis, 


they felt, had opened the gales to an- 
other flood of opprobrium and invective 
by the team’s racists, and it was not 
long in coming. 

‘‘Bobby Williams?” said the player 
who leads the racist cell. ‘‘I’ll tell you 
about him. They say that the average 
IQ of a nigger is 81. Well, you put five 
Bobby Williamses together and you 
w-ouldn’t get 81! This guy made six 
straight mistakes against Pittsburgh and 
cost US a run at the championship. And 
this is one of the guys that hollers he’s 
being discriminated against. One of the 
big instigators." Williams' acknowl- 
edged pair of errors had grown to "six 
straight." and his J.Q. bad dwindled al- 
most to zero. 

No one is saying who the "big in- 
stigator" w-as, if indeed there was a sin- 
gle "big instigator." but after the Pitts- 
burgh game the Negro Cardinals began 
to discuss practical ways to eliminate 
racism on the football team, and more 
and more the name of Chuck Drulis 
began to come up. There was a gentle 
irony in the fact chat one of the cases 
against the coach from Pennsylvania in- 
volved Defensive Tackle Sam Silas, w'ho 
once had been known as "Chuck’s boy" 
on the Cardinal defensive team. "If it 
wasn't for Chuck Drulis, Silas would 
have been out of the league the day he 
came here," says a bitter white player. 
Silas himself admits that "Drulis was 
in my corner from the beginning. He 
gave me the first-string tackle job early, 
and 1 got the Job from a white man. 1 
was his pet.” 

Like Bobby Williams. Sam Silas is a 
special case on the Cardinals. A 6' 4* 250- 
pound rock on the defensive line, he 
has the reputation of being all but 
immovable when an offensive ballcarrier 
tries to run over him, and yet he is quick 
enough No one seems to object to these 
qualities in Sam Silas. It is u//'thc field 
that Silas gets under the skin of some 
of his white teammates. He is that dis- 
turbing character, the hard-working, 
successful Negro. If he lost his pro job 
tomorrow' Sam Silas would continue 
breezing along economically. He owns 
a student dormitory in C.'arbondaJc, 
home of his alma mater. Southern Il- 
linois University. He al.so owns a small 
apartment complex. He works for the 
University as a counselor and for Old 
Heritage Life Insurance Company as an 
investment consultant. He is a licensed 


pilot and sometimes flies a plane to pre- 
season meetings w'ith the Cardinal staff 
IP St. Louis, 100 miles northwest of Car- 
bondale. In his spare time he is working 
on his doctor's degree in physical educa- 
tion; he hopes to write his dissertation on 
the Effects of Ingested Salt on Heart 
Performance. On the slightest pretext. 
Sam Silas will talk you silly about the 
mj.sapprehension.s concerning salt and 
the system. He knows his subject, and 
he knows himself. 

"Tve done quite well outside of foot- 
ball," says Silas, who was brought up 
in a poor family in Barlow. Fla., "and 
this doesn’t go over so w'eil on the team, 
because it reflects a nigger who is get- 
ting above his station." 

A charter member of the Cardinals’ 
"hatred" club agrees. "Because he's 
working on a doctorate,” this player says 
about Silas, "he thinks of himself as 
one of the aristocratic smart niggers. I 
think in his dcxitoralc work he's trying 
to find his way out of the first turn in 
the rat maze. That’s about how smart 
he is. Tightening barbells for a l‘h. DI“ 

Inevitably it has become Sam Silas’ 
lot to be know n in certain circles on the 
St. Louis Cardinals’ football team as 
"dumb," "thickheaded" and "a stupid 
nigger." He knows his reputation, and 
he addresses himself to the subject calm- 
ly, methodically and thoroughly. 

"It is true that certain people have 
tried to make me feel stupid." he says. 
"Maybe they don’t interpret me cor- 
rectly. If a per.'on is not explicit w'ith 
me. then 1 question him. The only way 
you’ll learn to do your job is to know ex- 
actly what’s expected. And then 1 also 
like to think things through if the entire 
puzzle doesn't piece itself together, and 
I will ask questions. Maybe some peo- 
ple think (hat I ask too many questions. 
Or maybe another reason they say I'm 
stupid is because I've been excelling 
academically." 

Sam Silas excelled on the football field 
as well. In 1966 he was named to the 
Pro Bowl team, and his big troubles 
began. Silas refuses to discuss the mat- 
ter. holding that it is nobody's business 
but his and the team's. Bui a black team- 
mate tells the story; 

"Before he went off to the Pro Bowl. 
Sam must have told 6,000 people that 
he owed everything to Chuck Drulis, 
and he wasn’t far wrong, cither. Never 
mind his color: Sam was Drulis' boy, 
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and everybody knew it. Now he goes to 
the Pro Bowl and his roommate turns 
out to be Roosevelt Brown, a very pop- 
ular person. Everybody knows Rosey, 
and those who don't know him wont to 
know him. and his friends come in all 
colors. And there are times, too. when 
the girls flock around Rosey. not to do 
anything that is unbecoming, but^ just 
because they admire him. Also. Rosey 
doesn't have any prejudice against drink- 
ing -Sam docs, but nobody could 
change Rosey overnight. Well, (he two 
of them hit it off real well together, and 
they hung around together, and the sto- 
ries started flying about Drulis* boy. 
Somebody said he and Rosey had been 
out chasing white girls. The factual ba- 


sis for this was that Rosey talked to 
this one white girl a couple of times 
and the other guys saw her around his 
place, and another time some white girl 
fell all over Sam and Rosey when they 
were walking back to their room. That 
was the sum total of the chasing. 

••Well, when Sam got back to the next 
training camp everything seemed to be 
different. He certainly wasn’t Drulis' boy 
anymore. He'd ask a question and they’d 
say. 'You never asked questions like that 
before.' If he'd make a mistake on the 
field, somebody’d say, ‘You never played 
like that before.' And one time I hoard 
Drulis say to him. ‘I never expected to 
hear a question like t/uii from a can- 
didate for a Ph. !>.!' That’s the way it 


was going. Sam was being ha^ed, like a 
rookie. 

•‘But he was still the first-string tack- 
le. Then one day Drulis called him in 
and asked him if it was true he had 
been chasing white girls with Rosey 
Brow'n. Sam told him what actually hap- 
pened. but he left that little talk with 
the distinct impression that he'd never 
go back to the Pro Bowl. It look him al- 
most a whole year to win back his job 
as starting tackle. He had a slight in- 
jury. and long after it was healed they 
were using that injury as an excuse to 
make him a message carrier, running in 
plays. He complained that it was tiring, 
that he couldn't do his best under those 
conditions, but they let him go right on 
doing it for almost the whole season. 
That's why you'll sometimes hear Sam 
say that the worst thing that ever hap- 
pened to him was making the 196fi Pro 
Bowl squad. " 

Not that the situation is bright and 
beautiful for Sam Silas now that he has 
regained his post as hrsl-sirjng larkJc. 
Certain players and coaches still call him 
"dumb." His mistakes, no matter how 
few, are always the subject of long ex- 
egeses, and last year in the game at Cleve- 
land his old spon.sor. Chuck Drulis. 
called him a name that is usually re- 
stricted to Army posts and the hemp 
mills of certain maximum-security pris- 
ons. According to car-witnesses, the 
coach shouted the multisyllabic word 
right in front of one of the highest-rank- 
ing members of the Cardinal hierarchy. 
Sam Silas, B.S., M.S., held his temper. 
"My, my," he said to a friend later, "it 
certainly is getting permissive around 
here." 


Late last season, when the Cardinals 
were floundering around and doing noth- 
ing right, one of the team's black lead- 
ers summoned the other black players 
to a seciei meeting in Roy Shivers' apart- 
ment on Lindcll Boulevard. "Later they 
tried to say it was just the taxi-squad 
Negroes that called the meeting." says 
Shivers, "but it was called by a reg- 
ular and everybody was there. We all 
felt exactly the same: that it was a 
shame a ball club with this kind of per- 
sonnel should be having a hell of a 
lime winning." 

Says Prentice Gault: "It has been said 
that we were mad, we were biller. We 
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were not. But we didn’t like losing, and 
we Ncgriws sal down and said. ‘Why 
arc wc losing? Let's get together and 
talk about it ’ We could have lived with 
our grievances, but we wanted to get 
them out in the open, because we ihoughi 
It would help make us a belter unit if 
some of these things were corrected." 

There were impassioned speeches at 
the 3 Va-hour meeting. Veteran Ernie Mc- 
Millan said. “We should have a com- 
mon goal— winning, Riii if we don’t re- 
spect each other, hell, forget it. It’s a 
iwo-way street. E-verybody’s got to bend 
a little. But we can’t do a// the bending 
We're willing ui Ixriid. but how far do 
wc have to bend? They want me to fie a 
man out on that football Held, but a 
weakling off it. You can’t live two lives. 
You got to be a man all the time," 

f-red Heron said he w as only 23 years 
old, but he understood that many of 
the Cardinal players were from the 
South, "They’ve been raised in the doc- 
trine that a Negro is less than a man be- 
cause of the color of liis skin," he said. 
"So I'll try to understand that And I’ll 
just try to say, 'Look, wc’rc on the same 
team, and you don't have to like me. 
you don’t have to dig me; I'm not try- 
ing to marry your daughter; I don’t want 
to go to bed with your wife. All I iiwir 
/!> ih IS f!ft mto the pktyotjs!' " 

Every Negro at the meeting spoke, 
and there was unanimity. A list of griev- 
ances was drawn up for Coach Winner. 
According to the men who wrote the 
statement, it specifically charged Drubs 
with setting u lone of discrimination on 
the team, and it specifically exempted 
Winner from blame because he was only 
in his second year as head coach. On 
the Tuesday before the last game of the 
season the list of grievances was pre- 
sented to Winner. 

Nothing so juicy could he kept out 
i>f the papers, and not many weeks passed 
before the story made ns public appear- 
ance. It was baited about in the two 
major St. Louis papers for three or four 
days and then phased out, apparently 
by popular request of almost all con- 
cerned. The first reaction of the Car- 
dinal front office to the publicity was 
that the whole affair had been over- 
played. It had, in fact, been severely un- 
derplayed. but the combination of front- 
office propaganda and a cooperative 
local press gradually created the impres- 
sion that there had been nothing more 


than a colossal misunderstanding- "This 
thing is straightened out," said Coach 
Winner at a time when hardly a single 
step had been taken to do anything ex- 
cept hush matters up. "Wc do not have 
a problem here. And we haven't had 
any more problems here, in the past, 
than the majority of the other ball clubs 
in the NFL- The only difference is that 
ours got into the newspapers, and wc'rc 
the ones that got the black eye all over 
the country." White players were quot- 
ed similarly. 

Co-Owner Bill Bidwcll and his broth- 
er, Stormy, issued statements aimed 
at showing that the whole matter had 
been distorted and twisted, which led 
the thoughtful Homer Floyd, civil rights 
worker and one of the belter running 
backs in Big Eight history, to issue a 
blast: "The reaction of the Cardinals’ 
management was instinctive and trag- 
ically wrong. The reaction was to de- 
fend and justify what had been going 
on and to attempt to suppress the pro- 
tests by the Negroes. The result was to 
confirm the Negro in his belief that rac- 
ism is institutionalized in the United 
States. The Cardinal management should 
have moved quickly to try to correct 
whatever was bothering the Negro play- 
ers. Whether the feelings of the Negroes 
were completely justified was not ihe 
main point. The main point was that 
the Negroes lUti feel that way, and what 


people feel becomes reality for them. In- 
stead of acting, the Cardinal front of- 
fice belittled the protests, white players 
sprang up to the defense of the man- 
agement and you wound up with two 
camps on the team. In such a situation 
it is impossible to maintain an atmos- 
phere of mutual trust between blacks 
and whiles." 

When Bill Bidwill was asked if Chuck 
Drulis was a prejudiced man, he an- 
swered with a straight face. "!t was all 
a misunderstanding about Drulis. Wc 
talked to him about it and actually found 
out that just the opposite was true. In 
three cases there arc Negro players on 
this team today only because this one 
coach stood up in meetings and fought 
for them. They were ready to be cut, and 
he thought they had a future and fought 
for them." .Another front-office spokes- 
man declared that it was impossible that 
Drulis could have been prejudiced. 
"Why, once he went right into a St. 
Louis tenement to recruit one of our 
Negro players." 

"After a few days of this kind of bal- 
derdash." says a white member of the 
Cardinals, "everybody .seemed satisfied, 
including the newspapers. It was a mat- 
ter of community pride: the main thing 
was that the team should win games, 
not that the Negroes’ complaints should 
gel a real hearing. And, of course, it 
was accepted that Drulis and the other 
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coaches had no prejudices ai all. Didn'i 
ihey go to tenements to recruit? Didn't 
they fight to keep their favonle Negroes 
on the squad? These arc standard de- 
fenses against charges of racism, and 
they don't mean a thing. Winning al- 
ways comes first; prejudice is second, a 
strong second, but .second. The lest isn't 
whether the coach fights to keep a Ne- 
gro on the squad, but whether he treats 
a Negro like a man. like an individual, 
after he fights for him. What's so spe- 
cial about fighting to keep a potential 
star on the team? Is it a sign of fairness 
to extend to Negroes a right that ts au- 
tomatically extended to whites?” 

However, if there was a single mem- 
ber of the dramatis personae who 
emerged from the Cardinals' palace rev- 
olution larger than life it was Chuck Dru- 
lis. One by one. he went to the Negro 
players on the team and apologized. ‘*ril 
say this about Coach Drulis," Sam Si- 
las said later. "When he read our griev- 
ance letter he made me very proud to 
know him. At first 1 thought he was look- 
ing for blood, but he wasn't. He was 
very pleasant, humble, concerned. I re- 
spect the man for that.” 

Said Bobby Williams: "Coach Drulis 
told me he didn’t have any idea he was 
doing anything like what we said, and 
if he did he was sorry. He said he didn't 
know he had been coaching that way. 
He said if he thought he was really do- 
ing that he'd quit coaching." 

Said Willis Crenshaw : "He may not 
have even known what he was doing. 
After all. he didn’t go around calling peo- 
ple ‘nigger’ or ‘black boy.' He may just 
have thought he was treating the Ne- 
groes in the usual way. He may have 
been treating Negroes like this for so 
long that it became a habit with him. 
But now that we've let him know about 
It we think he'll change. He's changed 
already.” 

Drulis himself looked like a man leav- 
ing the scene of an accident in a daze. 
Over and over he would tell anyone w ho 
would listen that the farthest thing from 
his mind had been to treat Negroes and 
whites differently. He acted genuinely 
puzzled, genuinely contrite, and only 
traces of his old lire seemed to remain. 
‘Tm not sure what to do now, but what- 
ever it takes. 1 11 do it." he said. "All 1 
want to do is the right thing. Coach Win- 
ner told me not to change my style of 
coaching, and I can't, anyway. But it 


thes give you problems. You have to 
think twice about hollering at people. 
Certain coaches can get away with it. 
Once you have a winner, like Lombardi 
at Green Bay. you can call your players 
anything you want. But our trouble start- 
ed when we tied a game and lost a game 
that we shouldn’t. If we had w-on an- 
other game or two and been in the play- 
offs. there wouldn't have been a word 
said. Lombardi calls his players lots of 
things, but they win. Let them lose a 
few games and see what happens." 

As for Charley Winner, his first re- 
action had been to help sweep the dirt 
under the rug, but soon he began seek- 
ing genuine solutions to the black griev- 
ances. The quiet little coach from New 
Jersey began astonishing the team per- 
sonnel with blunt talk about the rights 
of human beings, black ani! white. "Go 
right ahead and call each other names," 
he told players of both colors, "but don’t 
let them be racial names or you'll be play- 
ing somewhere else." He honed and pol- 
ished the words he would use in his 
opening remarks to the team at train- 
ing camp. "A football team is made of 
individuals who have a great deal of 
pride in doing their specific jobs," he 
wrote. "We have all kinds of national- 
ities. religions, politics and colors. Our 
common objective is to win. and the 
only way is to work together, fight to- 
gether and play together, There's no 
room for any outside problems on this 
football team. Our opponents present 
enough problems without us creating any 
problems. ... If someone makes a mis- 
take, it's my job to let him know' about 
it, not you as a player. You’ll make mis- 
takes. too. No individual is perfect. " 

Privately Winner said he would not 
tolerate any further racial abuse. "If I 
hear about it I'll call the player in and 
talk it over. If he persists after that I'll 
get rid of him. Hxactly the same is true 
of coaches.” As a joke Winner suggested 
a staff member go out and buy eight 
"black power" medallions, one for each 
of the coaching staff to wear on the 
first day of training camp "to try to 
relax things a little. ” Perhaps of more 
moment, a committee of six players 
is to be established to serve as a buf- 
fer and an appeal group on discipline 
matters between the coaches and the 
players. And there has been a shake- 
up of Cardinal personnel. Retirements 
and trades have resulted in five white 


starters leaving the defensive team 

The Negroes have admired Winner’s 
effort, but they arc withholding judg- 
ment, "If a couple of key characters 
are straightened out the whole thing'll 
be straightened out." says Johnny Ro- 
land. "We’ll know better later." 

“A lot of people are prejudiced," says 
Willis Crenshaw, "on and off this ball 
club. We don’t expect them to change 
how they feel . They’re too old to change. 
But we want them to curtail it when it 
hurts the ball club. Look at President 
Johnson. 1 think he's prejudiced, but 
he's learned to curtail it. That's all we 
ask." 

Says Bobby Williams: "It's not that 
we want them to love us, but they can 
smooth things out a lot. It's not up to 
the Negroes, it’s up to the whites. We're 
doing the best we can. We ask them 
not to treat us like little Greek gods, 
but just like people, flesh and blood peo- 
ple like them." 

“We’ll wait and sec." says the respect- 
ed trnie McMillan, who serves on the 
park board in his own St. Louis sub- 
urb. "But it's important that everybody 
understands the issues. It isn't only 
that the St. Louis Cardinals lost a few 
ball games because of race prejudice. 
That’s not the big loss. The big loss is 
this: we Negro players are automatic 
heroes in the Negro community, if only 
because we've got a certain amount of 
fame. People look up to us, turn to us 
for advice. We could be going back to 
the Negro community and telling them 
not to bum. not to riot, not to cause trou- 
ble. But what kind of hypocrites would 
we be to go back and tell the Negroes 
that a better day is coming, when that 
day isn’t even in sight yet on the play- 
ing field?" 

Prentice Gautt, the wise elder states- 
man who has crossed into the white 
world of collegiate coaching, agrees with 
his old teammates. "It’s a sad thing to 
face, but racial prejudice is almost a tra- 
dition in sports." Gautt says. "Some 
people just have to be able to look down 
on other people, and they give the Ne- 
gro the feeling that no matter what he 
does he will never be an equal. The long- 
range problems will take a long time 
to solve. But if they can't be solved in 
sports, where can they be solved? Sports 
has been following when it’s supposed 
to lead. The change should start today. 
Not tomorrow. Today." End 
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I 1 # B ^ crazy days begin sometime 

in early September, when great 
schools of mullet, on their annual spawning run 
down Florida’s southeast coast, pour into the 
Palm Beach inlet. There, along the jetty, schools 
of voracious snook tear into the mullet, thus 
providing anglers — most notably members of a 
motley group who call themselves the Jetty 
Conchs with the wildest fishing imaginable. 
When a school of mullet is "gettin’ hit,” the Jetty 
Conchs race to the scene (righti, cast mullet baits 
into the maelstrom and then try to horse big 
snook out of the jumble of rocks, without getting 
entangled in each others' lines or slipping off the 
slick crown of the jetty. Artist Tom Allen, a 
fanatical Jetty Conch himself, is responsible 
for these impressions of the mad, mad scene. 
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^When the snook are off the jetty, the 
confusion that ensues is an angler's night- 
mare. Three Jetty Conch regulars are The 
Mighty Paty, with mullet in his pockets, Inlet 
Anne, manager of Palm Beach Inlet Dock, 
and Clean Eugene, with his day's catch 
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J. y 0 nialter w hat it may look like 
on paper, the word snook does not rhyme 
with hook in Florida. The correct pro- 
nunciation is snuke. rhyming with duke; 
and a duke the snook is. Its very ap- 
pearance — the long, slender body with 
only a trace of a paunch, a protruding 
lower jaw and deeply forked tail -is that 
of a powerful lighter. When it is in the 
mood the snook will strike savagely at 
plugs, jigs, spoons, flies, cut ban. live 
bait and just about anything else it can 
get its big mouth around, When it is 
not in the mood, forget it. 

But when the mullet leave the pro- 
tected inshore waters to spawn in the in- 
few and along ihc beaches on hlohda's 
southeast coast, the snook crosses ev- 
erything else ofT Its menu. Driving up 
from the bottom, snook slash through 
the schools of mullet, often exploding 
out of the water and churning up a froth. 

The anglers on the jetty ai Palm Beach 
react accordingly. Mullet bails whiz 
through the air and arc quickly engulfed 
by thrashing snook. The lishcrmen, 
straining mightily to keep their snook 
out of the rocks, stumble back and forth 
along the jetty, pa.ssing their rods over 
or under those of their companions. 

Of the hundreds of fishermen who get 
in on the act every Sepiember none have 
as much fun. or nearly as much suc- 
cess, as an elite hunch of fanatics who 
call themselves the Jetty Conch-s. "Ac- 
lually, our origin is not traceable to any 
one historical event." says Jim Branch, 
a Palm Beach rcal-csialc appraiser who 
IS one of the original Jelly Conchs. 
••Wc’vc been (ishmg the jetty during the 
mullet run for a long time. The same 
characters kept coming back year after 
year, and finally about 1952 we decided 
that we were just a whole lot better fish- 
ermen than the rest, and cra/ier. too. 
So we got together and started wearing 
these distinctive yellow softball-league 
T shirts with the words jetty roNCH 
emblazoned on the back. I like to think 
that they symbolize our dedication to 
one ideal. Nothing can keep us off the 


jetty during the mullet run — not work, 
not wives, not wind nor waves." 

Fatuous as this may sound, it is also 
quite accurate. Jim Branch really did 
cut short his honeymoon so he could 
gel back to Palm Beach in time to fish 
the mullet run. Then there was that Sun- 
day afternoon in September a few years 
ago when he was on his way to Miami 
with his wife to attend a savings-and- 
loan convention. "The run was supposed 
to be over," Branch recalls, "but 1 cased 
over to the inlet anyway for a last look 
and, by God, the snook were busting 
all over the place. Well, 1 raced home, 
grabbed my rod. canceled the Miami 
trip and went hshing. I believe three of us 
Jetty Conchs caught and released about 
40 good snook that afternoon " 

Although he does not take credit for 
conceiving the group's gaudy T shirts. 
Jim Branch does admit to having named 
several of the leading Jetty Conch char- 
acters (he was at least partly inspired 
by AI Capp's /,'</ .■th/ur comic strip). 
Thc first to be labeled was Fred (Frayed 
I red) Mew borne, a traveling carpet-and- 
tilc man who came by his name because, 
as Branch says, he was "a frayed guy 
who always wore a fatigue hat deco- 
rated with the gang hooks that we used 
in the old days to snag mullet." Be- 
cause fTayed I-'red was "scroungy and 
ornery and one of the best jetty fish- 
ermen," he auiomaticall) became the 
first King Konk, president without port- 
folio or duties, of (he club. Branch be- 
came Jimmy Fndrock after he was 
washed ofT the end ofihe jetty one rough 
day. Joe Kern. Branch's business part- 
ner. IS known as Completely Equipped, 
because his boat, full of extra tackle 
and bait, is always moored near the jet- 
ty during the mullet run. 

Then there is B. I\ (The Mighty Paiy) 
Paly Jr., a Palm Beach lawyer; Eugene 
(Clean Eugene) Howell, a hou.se paint- 
er ("It's not that Clean is so clean, it's 
just that his brothers arc so dirty"): Joel 
(No Snag 'fim) Daves and Billy R. (Bil- 
ly Backlash) Jackson, both lawyers. 


There arc also several out-of-town mem- 
bers who show up at the jetty every 
year. Last September. Artist Tom (New 
York Tommy) Allen flew down from 
New York; Justin (Chicago Wage) Wa- 
ger, a commercial artist, came in from 
the Windy City; and Roger (Roger the 
Codger) Bealem jelled across the At- 
lantic from Pans. 

To do battle with the snook, the Jet- 
ty Conchs use very specialized tackle. 
The rod is a stiff, seven-foot fiber-glass 
Job available only from George DeBay's 
Tackle Shop in West Palm Beach. The 
red is the old Shakespeare Service mod- 
el that docs not I'ree-spool. The line is 
cither lirten or monohlamcnt, testing out 
at anywhere from 36 to 50 pound.s. The 
terminal tackle consists of a six-foot w ire 
leader attached to an 8, 0 hook that is 
weighted with a quarter-ounce sinker. 

The accepted method of getting a mul- 
let bait is to snag it. and trying to make 
a .30- or 40-foot cast wiih only a quarter- 
ounce weight on the end of such heavy 
tackle is roughly equivalent to throwing 
a Ping-Pong ball into a high wind. Once 
a mullet is snagged it is rchooked through 
the lower jaw and out the top of the 
head and then cast out again. 

When the Jetty Conchs arc not on lo- 
cation they gel up-io-thc minute prog- 
ress reports from Anne (Inlet Anne) Eg- 
gleston. the perennial Queen Conch, who 
runs the Palm Beach Inlet Dock, just a 
long cast from the jetty. "The mullet 
pass right by my door on their way out 
the inlet." says Anne, "and these nuts, 
these grow n-up kooks, expect me to tele- 
phone them the minute it happens. The 
only rca.son 1 do is so we can get enough 
snook in the freezer for our annual 
conk-out." 

The conk-oul — a fish fry that quick- 
ly deteriorates into a beer bust — signi- 
fies the end of the mullet run. The snook 
go back to being ordinary snook and 
the Jetty Conchs become human again, 
go back to work, finish honeymoons and 
things like that. 

Duncan Barnes 
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DIZZY DREAM 
FOR JET-SET DENNY 

Garrulous Denny McLain has become a pitcher worth his own thousands 
of words as he seeks 30 wins and a pennant by MARK MULVOY 


M ighty Mouth, who is known in the 
box scores as Denny McLain (icv 
anrr). expresses his attitude toward lil'e 
quite bluntly, “When you can do it out 
there between the white lines," he says, 
■'then you can live any way you want. 
Me? I like to travel last- and always 
first class. Why, there's no other way to 
go, IS there?" McLain has won I S games 
already, and it looks as though he will 
pitch the f)etroit Tigers to the American 
League pennant. He may even become 
the first pitcher in 34 years to win 30 
games. He is. as he says, “doing it be- 
tween the while lines. ' Outside the white 
lines. Denny travels with his own an- 
tic. diamond-in-thc-rough version of the 
jet set. 

|■)uring the All-Star break a few weeks 
ago. l>enny borrowed a friend's Lear 
lei. complete with pilol.s and stereo and 
liquor drawer, and Hew to Las Vegas 
with his wife Sharyn. After checking their 
luggage with a bellman, he dragged Shar- 
yn to the craps table. “She turned out 
to be a lousy roller but real good with 
the one-arms," he says. Denny himself 
rolled ail Sunday night and most of Mon- 
day morning. “1 had S500 when 1 start- 
ed and four-somclbing when I quit." he 
explains, “so I didn't do too bad." 

Early Monday afternoon the McLains 
reboarded the Lear and popped over to 
Disneyland, where they played tourist 
for several hours. Then, after dinner, 
they abandoned Mickey Mouse for 
Houston and Tuesday night's All-Star 
Game. Denny pitched the fifth and sixth 
innings, shutting out the National 
League hitters, and before the game was 
even over he was back in the Lear cn 
route again to — you guessed it Vegas. 

shot craps until I got tired." he 
says, “and then I switched to blackjack. 
That's ea-sicr on the mind. Hell, I hadn't 
slept more than four-five hours in al- 
most three days. It kind of gets to you 
after a while." 

l‘hc McLains finally flew home to De- 
troit Wednesday evening. Denny stayed 
about 10 minutes, just long enough to 
pack another suitcase, and then he was 
back in the Lear and flying to Min- 
neapoiis-St. Paul, where the Tigers were 
playing the Twins Thursday night. 
“Something went wrong with the door, 
and we had to fly pretty fow all the way 
up there," he says. “Wc even had to 
crawl out a window hatch when we land- 
ed. It was all pretty scary, now that 1 
think about il." 


In Minneapolis, McLain and his 
roommate. Shortstop Ray Dyler. were 
quartered m something called the Ha- 
cienda Suite of the Radisson Hotel. The 
average room for two baseball players 
has two small beds, a fuzzy television 
set, a telephone, a Bible and dirty socks 
hanging on chairs. The Hacienda Suite 
is not an average baseball player's room. 
It includes a large bedrcHim and an even 
larger living room, two color-TV sets, 
real shuttered windows, telephones ev- 
erywhere and maybe even two Bibles. 
“Yes. operator.’' McLain would begin 
about every 20 minutes, "I'd like to place 
a credit-card call to. . . 

,A few days later the Tigers had moved 
on to Anaheim, across the freeway from 
Disneyland, but not much else had 
changed. The room-service waiter 
knocked on the door of No. 906 every 
half hour. The refreshments arrived first. 
“Thank you. Mr. McLain." the waiter 
said. The appetizers, shrinip or crabmeat. 
came next. "Thank you. Mr. McLain," 
(he man said again. And a bit later the 
entrees — filet mignon, medium rare — 
were wheeled in. “Thank you. Mr. Mc- 
Lain." the waiter said once more. 

That, unhappily for the waiter, was 
all. There was no dessert. Denny Mc- 
Lain docs not need the weight, thank 
you. He IS listed at 5' 1 1 "and 185 pounds, 
but he seems shorter and heavier. His 
C'hicago tough-kid face is shaded by the 
blue Tiger hat that perches on his head, 
looking at least a size too small. He 
wears contact lenses, and he is at pres- 
ent in the middle of a mouth-lift— half 
his teeth are capped, and the other half 
soon will be. You would never mistake 
Dennis McLain for a professional or- 
ganist. which he is. 

The next day. in fact, was a business 
day for Denny in Anaheim. First some 
executives from a record company 
dropped by to discuss a contract with 
McLain the Organist. Then some book- 


ing agents from Las Vegas called to in- 
quire about possible dates for a winter 
appearance by the Denny McLain Trio. 

“Ah," said [>enny. reflecting on the 
good life. "Just imagine what will hap- 
pen if I win 30." 

It is not at all inconceivable that Mc- 
Lain. still only 24 years old. just might 
win .30 games in this year of the micro- 
mini batting average. After all. he is no 
fluke. He won 16 ganies in 1965, his 
first complete season in the majors, and 
then won 20 games in 1966 and 17 more 
last year. .And now. in order to become 
the first 30-gamc winner since Dizzy 
Dean finished w ith a 30-7 record in 1934, 
McLain must win only about 60'", of 
the rest of his starts. As a matter of rec- 
ord. he won SS' i of his first 21 decisions 
— IX victories and three defeats. 

Nevertheless, until this season McLain 
was better known for his performances 
outside the while lines than between 
them. He had quickly gained a rep- 
utation as Super Flake — a hot-tem- 
pered. eccentric kid with a million- 
dollar arm, million-dollar tastes, million- 
dollar dreams and a tcn-cent attitude. 
"I'd always look at him and start to 
wonder - just wonder, that's all." says 
Bill Rigney. the manager of the Cal- 
ifornia Angels. 

There were, for instance, the Pepsi- 
Colas. Denny used to drink 100 Pepsis 
each week- slurp, slurp, slurp, 5.000 
times a year. He even had a cooler in- 
stalled in the back scat of his automo- 
bile so he could quench his thirst while 
driving. “I'm down to about 60 or 70 
bottles a week," he says, “but now l 
cheat a bit and get the king-sized 16- 
ounce bottles instead of the small 
12-ouncc bottles. And 1 don't drink any 
of that diet stufT, cither." 

There was also his moonlighting on 
the organ console. When word passed 
through opposing dugouts that Denny 
was a professional organist, it was point- 
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edly suggested that he must play Loo- 
ney Tunes all the time. Still. McL-ain 
makes more money playing the organ 
than some of his colleagues earn play- 
ing baseball. Denny gives lessons, con- 
ducts recitals in mu.sic-store windows and 
plays night clubs with his trio. 

Once the trio was appearing in Min- 
neapolis w hen McLain suddenly remem- 
bered he had a recital scheduled in De- 
troit. After a hurried flight he arrived 
at the site of the recital only to discover 
there was no audience. He asked the 
manager of the music store. "Isn't Den- 
ny McLain supposed to be playing the 
organ here?" The manager answered, 
"Yes. next Saturday." No problem at 
all. "I just walked out.” Denny said, 
"and went back to the airport, got on 
another plane and (lew back to Min- 
neapolis. It was all very simple." 

Then there was the controversy last 
winter over the true color of McLain's 
hair. For three and a half years in De- 
troit. Mcl.ain always had dirty blond 
hair cut in a short Ivy League style. Dur- 
ing the pa.st winter, however, be let his 
hair grow and n assumed a deep red- 
dish color. At a banquet Bill Frechan. 
the Tigers* catcher, refused to introduce 
McLain, saying: "1 don't know who this 
guy is. The only Dennis McLain 1 know 
has short blond hair." When Denny re- 
ported to spring training, the rest of the 
Tigers got in the act. 

"Do you use a rinse?” asked Pitcher 
Joe Sparma. 

"Only his hairdresser knows." said 
Second Baseman Dick McAulifTc. 

-All this commotion infuriated Mc- 
Lain. "Damn it. 1 did not dye my hair. 
It's mother nature. I was born with red 
hair but it turns blond in the sunlight. " 
Whatever the reason, Denny's hair now 
IS dirty blond again and even shorter 
than bcforc- 

F'lakes-even Super Flakes like Mc- 
Lain— rarely gel themselves into trouble. 
They keep a baseball team loose, pro- 
V iding the dailv comic relief players need 
to endure one another for seven months 
of the year. On the other hand. Mouths 
particularly Mighty Mouths like Mcl.ain 

always seem to find themselves with 
their spikes between their capped teeth. 

"I always say what 1 want- what I 
think -without any reservations." Den- 
ny says. "And I guess you could say 
it's got me into plenty of trouble. But 
I've been misquoted only once. I've said 
everything else. From now on I'm just 

eonItmitJ 
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OeNNY McLain .-.mwmfd 

going to try to \ay n a bit more dip- 
lomatically." 

The alleged misquoting incident oc- 
curred in the middle of the 1966 sea- 
son. Charlie Dressen and Bob Swift, the 
two men vsho had managed the Tigers 
during the first half of the year, both 
were sick and dying, and Frank Skaff. 
another coach, was running the team. 
Stubby Overmire. who had been Dres- 
sen's errand boy, was handling the pitch- 
ers. Osermire and McLain never did gel 
along. 

One night in July Denny reportedly 
called the Tigers a "country-club team 
where everybody does what they want," 
This remark was printed the next day 
in the Detroit .Wh-j. When Jim Camp- 
bell. the Tigers' general manager, read 
the quote attributed to McLain he im- 
mediately lined Denny and ordered him 
to say he was misquoted. 


"May God strike me dead if 1 said 
those things." Denny .suggested. At 
which point Joe Sparma. who was Mc- 
Lain's roommate at the time, asked 
Charlie Creedon, the Tigers' traveling 
secretary, to change his room assign- 
ment. "God might make a mistake and 
get the wrong guy," Sparma said. .An- 
other Tiger said, "I can see it now. Den- 
ny's on the mound, taking his windup, 
and all of a sudden the skies turn dark 
and there's this huge bolt of thunder 
and. . . ." 

McLain was not amused. "The one 
thing I never .said was all that about the 
country club, but 1 don't think anybody 
believes me," he says. “It was the worst 
time of my life. I got chewed nut in the 
clubhouse in front of the rest of the 
team for 20 minutes. Frank SkalT never 
let me say a word." 

Another time, when Dennv <//</ get a 


chance to speak, he was presenting 
awards at a banquet in Detroit and was 
scheduled to introduce John Gordy, the 
Lions' All-League olTcnsivc guard who 
recently led the NFL players in their has- 
sle with managenwnt. Denny .said, "And 
now for John — John Gordy — whoever 
he is." Gordy was furious. "Tell that 
punk kid," he said, "that I'll show him 
who John Gordy is." Wisely. Denny no 
longer jokes with football players, par- 
ticularly 250-pound All-League guards. 

This year, because of the newspaper 
strike in Detroit that has lasted since No- 
vember. Mighty Mouth’s speeches have 
been necessarily conltncd to out-of-town 
dispatches, an inconvenience that docs 
not seem to have inhihited him. Hardly 
had the season begun before he remarked 
to a visiting writer. "The IJetroit fans 
are the worst I've ever seen anyplace." 

I^enny later amended that, saying. 
"Some of the Detroit fans arc the worst 
I’ve ever seen." The "some" came too 
late, however, and McLain had said tlie 
wrong thing again. One fan reportedly 
was so incensed that he placed a smoke 
bomb, which fortunately proved to be 
a dud. in Denny's automobile. 

"I can't condemn all of our two mil- 
lion fans." McLain said the other day, 
"but wc’vc got a lot of bad fans in the 
ball park. The other team takes its life 
into its hands if they've got us heat in 
the late innings. The fans throw bottles 
and firecrackers, and one night when 
Boston was in here they hit Ken Har- 
rclson in the back with a firecracker. 
They could have blinded him." 

.After hearing McLain criticize the De- 
troit fans, Jim Campbell simply decided 
he would never listen to him again. 
"From now on," he said, "what Den- 
ny says goes in one car and out the 
other.'' Mighty Mouth himself laughed 
at this. "We have a mutual irritation so- 
ciety. anyway. Campbell and me," 
IXmny said. "It looks like he did not 
think too much before he said that. Yes, 
we've talked several times the last month 
or so. lie wants me to be a diplomat. 
Hey. who knows? I might even make it 
to the U.N, Arc you kidding?" 

There have been other problems, too. 
Denny had a pile of unpaid bills, and 
he also overextended himself with the 
banks. "I just wasn't mature enough to 
handle it. I always had this great urge 
to go spend money — on anything. I'd 
get an itch, and the money would be 
gone. Now I think I've hailed out about 
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90',. I've put my money — all of it — 
with a man who handles money for a liv- 
ing. Hell. I don't know how to handle 
it. He gives me an allowance, pays the 
bills and invests some of it. I've lost 
about a thousand money battles, hut 
now' I think I'm going to win the war. 
You know." [>cnny McLain said. "I'd 
have made one helluva millionaire. Hell, 
I'd still make a wonderful millionaire.” 

Lor now. McLain would be satisfied 
with a SIOO.OOO salary about a 200*'; 
raise — if he does win 30 games. "But I 
doubt I can get $100,000 from Detroit." 
he says. "They don't even pay Al Ka- 
linc $100,000 and he should have been 
getting that much for the last five years. 

"I don't understand baseball. Except 
for guys like Koufax and Marichal. they 
pay you on the way out. Look at Man- 
tle. He didn't start to make $100,000 
until he was damn near an invalid. 1 
want to make it when I'm 2.^- not in a 
wheelchair." 

This year, though. Denny has per- 
formed like a $100,000 pitcher. In fact, 
he is the reason Detroit is way out in 
first place. Consider these facts: 

• McLain is 15 games over .500; the won- 
lost record of the rest of Detroit's reg- 
ular starters is one game below .500. 

• McLain has won nine games after the 
Tigers had lost their previous game. 

• McLain pitched complete games in 16 
of his first 24 starts, averaging eight 
innings per start. 

• McLain has been relieved only once 
during the middle of an inning all year. 

Johnny Sain, the Tigers' pitching 
coach, attributes McLain's development 
this season to maturity and experience. 
"Denny has always known what he can 
do with the baseball," Sain says. "Now 
he has learned the technique of doing it 
correctly. He knows when to throw a ris- 
ing fastball instead of a sinking fast- 
ball, when to throw a change-up instead 
of a curve. He knows a lot more about 
what he is doing than the .30.000 people 
in the ball park think he does." 

Denny agrees with Sain, hut he also 
thinks there are several other factors 
hat have helped him become the best 
pitcher in the American League. One 
is a mean sidearm fastball that he uses 
to scare right-hand hitters. He threw 
the sidearm pitch in 1965 until he in- 
jured a shoulder muscle late in the sea- 
son. Now he is at last able to throw 
It again -and the hitters are not hitting 
it. "You can't hit the ball when you're 



running for the dugoul," Rigney says. 

McLain's slider used to be a home- 
run pitch. He gave up 42 home runs in 
1966 and 35 last year, the majority off 
sliders. "It got so bad that 1 forgot about 
the slider completely." he said. This 
spring, with Sain's encouragement, Den- 
ny started to throw the pitch again. "It 
became my miracle ball." he said. "I'd 
throw it and they would hit into a dou- 
ble play or strike out. It never failed." 
McLain now throws the slider quite ef- 
fectively. although eight of the 18 home 
runs he has given up have come off the 
pitch. 

"You pitch as many innings as I do. 
and m a hitter's park like we have in 
Detroit, and you've got to expect to 
give up a lot of downtown jobs. When 
I pitch, 1 always tell my infielders not 
to worry, that no one is going to hit 
any hard ground balls to them," says 
McLain, who does not stop talking just 
because he is also pitching. "With me. 
they always hit the ball in the air. Of 
course, sometimes they hit it too far." 

Roommate Oylcr almost caused a dis- 
aster for McLain early in the season, 
when the Tigers were in Boston. After 
proving that shatterproof glasses really 
are not shatterproof — for instance, when 
they are hurled against stone walls in a 
clubhouse -McLain switched to contact 
lenses. “1 really need some kind of spec- 


tacles. " he said, "because I can't see 
across a kitchen table." 

Mcl.ain bought three sets of contacts, 
but somehow managed to lose two of 
them before the season started, and when 
the Tigers went to Boston he was on his 
last pair. He left them in a glass of water 
when he went to sleep. ' 'Well, I got up in 
the morning and went to get a glass of wa- 
ter." Oyler says. "I emptied out the glass, 
refilled it, took a drink and then went 
back to bed without really thinking about 
it. Denny got up an hour or so later and 
started to yell, ‘Where are my contacts'.’’ 
Very interesting. W'e had to get the hotel 
plumber to come upstairs and take the 
sink apart. We found them and I still 
don't know how he can see out of them. 
They were absolutely muddy." 

But now the Tigers are clawing then 
Way to the pennant, and Denny Mc- 
Lain can sec it all. The rest of the league 
is seeing him differently, too. "The kid 
never seemed to care before." Bill Rig- 
ney says. "Everyone felt this way about 
him: all the pitches you ever need but a 
bad attitude. Now it looks as though 
he wants to he a good pitcher. Maybe 
he wants to be the best." 

"They all think I never gave a damn." 
Denny McLain says. "Now there’s only 
One way 1 can alter what has happened 
the last three years. I've got to do it be- 
tween the white lines." end 
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HORSE RACING / Billy Reed 


Suckered by a rabbit punch 

That’s Dr. Pager, whose suicidal tendency to follow the hot pace of a decoy 
has now contributed to two defeats by his cooler rival, Damascus 


T he fourlh race in whal is turning 
out to be one t)!' the classic Thor- 
oughbred rivalries was only minutes 
assay, and in the Aqueduct paddock the 
trainers were talking fast and low, giv- 
ing their jockeys final instructions. Near 
the center of the area, .lohnny Ncrud. 
trainer of Dr, Hager, looked into the im- 
passive face of Braulio Haeza and said 
something like, "For Pete’s sake. Brau- 
iio. don’t let the big blockhead blow it 
all by chasing that rabbit again." 

Over at one end of the same plot of 
land. Trank Y. Whiteley Jr, outlined to 
Manny Yca/a the strategy that even the 
peanut vendors knew he would use: hold 
Damascus olT the pace, hope that Dr. 
lager would be suckered by the fast 
pace of Medevar. the other part of his 
entry and ihe most seductive hare in 
training, then let Damascus sock it to 
’em down the stretch. 

Because Whiteley ’s instructions could 
be followed and Nerud's could not. last 
Saturday ’s S109.400 Brookly n Handicap 


will be remembered as the race in which 
Damascus became a millionaire, and Dr. 
Pager's passion to run once more proved 
his undoing. When it was over the fires 
were rekindled in the hottest racing con- 
troversy this side of Dancer’s Image vs. 
the Kentucky Derby. 

The controversy centers on Hedevar, 
■■I’ll tell you this.’’ said Ncrud after the 
race, ’'no one horse can beat Dr. Tager 
doing anything anything.’’ 

To which the taciturn SVhiteley re- 
plied. in what for him was a filibuster; 
"I don’t like to knock anyone’s horse." 

Nevertheless the record shows that 
T)amascus has beaten Dr. Pager twice 
with the aid of his Kamikaze slablemate; 
running w ithout Hedevar. Damascus has 
twice been defeated by his great rival. 
With Hedevar doing his thing, Damascus 
put down Buckpasser by 10 lengths and 
Dr. Pager by lOVi in last year's Wood- 
ward Stakes. Minus Hedevar. Damascus 
had lost three of his last four races. His 
second loss to Dr. I ager was a third- 


place finish, five lengths behind the win- 
ner in the Suburban Handicap at Aque- 
duct on July 4. 

The Suburban was so sweet a victory 
for Johnny Nerud that he could not re- 
sist the temptation to jibe at the enemy 
camp in the week before the Brooklyn. 
'■.Any horse that can run the fastest Sub- 
urban ever with 132 pounds must Ire a 
great horse," Nerud reasoned, not un- 
reasonably. "He’s the best horse because 
he doesn’t have to have anyone help 
him run his race." 

While Ncrud was being vociferous m 
New- York, Whiteley was keeping quiet 
down at Delaware Park. A plain man 
who isn’t much for cities and crowds, 
Whiteley draws a curtain around him- 
self and his horses before a race, wait- 
ing until the last minute to enter. Imp- 
ishly. Ncrud even had fun with that. 
•Although he was fairly certain as early 
as Monday that Dr. Pager would run 
in the Brooklyn, even though his horse 
was asked to carry 135 pounds to Da- 
mascus* 130, Ncrud kept saying, "I 
haven’t made up my mind yet." He wail- 
ed until the day before the race to end 
the uncertainty. 

"Before." Ncrud said, "I told ’em 
three weeks ahead of lime w hen we were 
going to run. Now I let ’em sweat. I ’ll pick 
my ground and lei ’em come to me." 

VS'hich Damascus and Hedevar even- 
tually did. albeit by VV'hiteley’s clandes- 
tine methods. To beat the week’s clam- 
my heat. Whiteley did not ship his hors- 
es from Delaware until Priday evening, 
less than 24 hours before post tune. Da- 
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mascuiand Hedcvar arrived al Aqueduct 
in the dark of a rainy night. 

Saturday dawned cicarand turned hot, 
and the drying Aqueduct track was rat- 
ed good. When George I>. Widcncr's 
Bold Hour, who had beaten Damascus 
two races in a row, was scratched be- 
cause of a bad fore ankle, it was clear 
that the Bn’oklyn would be a case of 
Dr, Fager, Damascus and rabbit, run. 

Bringing Dr. Fager up to the race. 
Ncrud could not keep back his confi- 
dence. "This is the greatest horse run- 
ning in the world today." he said. In 
his career of almost 40 years. Ncrud 
has become known for a startling can- 
dor and a habit of listening to his own 
drummer. "Fve got my opinions, that's 
the truth.” says Ncrud. "Sometimes I'd 
be better off if I kept my mouth shut." 

In his opinion of Dr, Fager, how- 
ever. he was part of a majority that also 
included Racing Secretary Tommy Trot- 
ter. who assigned weights for the Brook- 
lyn and now probably wishes he had 
kept his mouth shut. "1 think Dr. Pa- 
ger's an entirely different horse this 
year," Trotter said. "He can be rated 
and save something for the end, even if 
speed goes with him. I don’t think the 
rabbit can bother him now," 

But before the Brooklyn was even a 
quarter mile old. it was apparent Just 
how capricious horses — even great ones 
-can be. For as soon as Hedcvar bolt- 
ed from his No. 7 post position on the 
outside to take the lead, there was Dr. 
Fager foolishly giving cha.se. 

Pursuing his death wish, to the dis- 
may of his backers in the crowd of 45.493 
(who had made him the 3 to 5 favor- 
ite). Dr. Fager plunged on and on. He 
was still second at the half-mile pole, 
but then he swept po-st Hedcvar and a 
quarter later was first by three lengths. 
"When i was out there winging," said 
Hedevar's jockey. Tommy Lee, "I kept 
looking for Dr. Fager and slowed down 
the pace a little so he’d come on and 
run past me. May be it was a little ear- 
lier than Bae/a would have liked, W'ith 
all that weight." 

Baeza seemed to be doing little more 
than hanging on. Flying past the mile 
pole in the killing time of 1 :34' j ("You 
can't go that fast and expect to last a 
mile and a quarter," Ncrud said later. 
"F-verybody knows that. The jock knows 
that, but 1 don't know what he could 
have done about it"), Dr, Fager led by 


a length and a half. But now. as He- 
devar quickly dropped back to last, his 
mission accomplished, Damascus closed 
in on the tiring leader. 

Turning down the stretch. Dr. Fager 
still led, but in a moment Damascus 
was matching him stride for stride. That 
listed only a few yards. Then, with Yca- 
za applying a few left-handed raps with 
his whip to keep Damascus from lug- 
ging in on Or. Fager on the rail, it was 
Damascus hy a nose, a head and. final- 
ly, 2'/i lengths at the finish in track-rec- 
ord lime of 1 :59' j for the 1 14 miles. 

In his rueful postmortem. Baeza said 
of Dr. Fager. "He wanted to run with 
the leader. He ran well into the stretch, 
but he just couldn’t hold off Damascus." 

"If he IHcdcvar] was a horse in there 
trying to win the race." growled Ncrud, 
"he couldn't run a pace like that be- 
cause he would die out. But he’s not 
there to win. The only thing he's in there 
to do is harass Dr. Fager and let the 
other horse get him. You can't beat a 
setup like that." 

Back at his barn. Whileley was get- 
ting his horses bedded down, halfway 
listening to a radio sporiscaster describe 
the day's event as "one of the truly great 
horse races, in this announcer’s opin- 
ion." For Whileley it was an artistic 
and strategic success, one of the triumphs 
of his career, but already the man had 
cooled out his emotions. In his tight- 
lipped way, Whiteley said yes, he was 
pleased with Damascus and. "Hedesar 
did a helluva job. as far a.s he went.'’ 
Whiteley was asked if he planned to cel- 
ebrate. With the winner's purse of $71.- 
IIO. Damascus had become the eighth 
Tlioroughbred in history to earn more 
than Sl.000.000, joining the immortals 
Kelso. Round Table. 8uckpa.s.ser, Nash- 
ua. Carry Back. Citation and Native 
Diver. 

"You know. I had forgotten all about 
that," Whiteley said. "No, (he way I'm 
going to celebrate is with more work." 

Did that mean that he would imme- 
diately begin pointing Damascus- and 
Hedcvar— for another battle with Dr. 
Fager, a new rubber match in the se- 
ries, possibly in the Whitney at Sara- 
toga on August 3? 

"That’s another good question." 
Whiteley said. "He's had three tough 
races now in what — 17 days? I've been 
under a lot of pressure, too. I think he 
and I both deserve a good rest." end 
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SPORTING LOOK / Ruth Liedet 


Speediest swimsuits in a watery wo rid 

An Australian company. Speedo Knitting Mills in Sydney, produces the competition swimsuits that will be 
worn at the Olympic Games in Mexico City this fall by teams of 18 different countries, including the U.S. 


O ver ihe years, as certain items of 
sports apparel become classics, the 
brand names attached to them assume 
a generic character— names like Levi's. 
Bogners and Top-Siders. for example. 
Now there is another Sjscedo. Speedos 
are racing sw'imsuils — and racing swim- 
suits are Speedos. Made by Speedo Knit- 
ting Mills in Sydney, Australia, these 
little one- or two-ounce chunks of quick- 
drying nylon tricot are so well construct- 


ed that even the U.S. Olympic team, 
representing a country that makes more 
swimsuits than any other in the world, 
wears Speedo. 

It is largely thanks to the American 
swimming team that the Speedo racing 
suit became known internationally. At 
Melbourne in 1 956. U.S. swimmers were 
so impressed with the sleek, formfitting 
suits worn by the gold-mcdal-laden .Aus- 
tralians that they brought some home. 


After several U.S. competitors wore 
them in Rome in 1960 and in Tokyo in 
1964. the U.S. Olympic Committee se- 
lected Speedos as official team equip- 
ment for the 1967 Pan-Amcrican Games 
in Winnipeg and the forthcoming Olym- 
pics. The 1968 U.S. team suit, worn by 
Jytte Healey in the photograph, has wide 
rcd-and-blue stripes divided by a fine 
white stripe. The Italian suit, worn by 
Ross Cornwall on the left, is green with 
red-and-white side panels. 

U.S. Olympic Coach George Haines 
says, "You can't say the suit is faster 
than any other but you feel fast." 

Because the nylon tricot is nonabsor- 
bent, a Speedo suit will be dry 15 min- 
utes after a swim, making it ideal for 
travel. The suits were first sold in the 
United States in I960, when a racing en- 
thusiast named Bill Lee of Palo Alto. 
Calif., bought 1,000 from the Australian 
firm and sold them by mail. The re- 
sponse was more than Lee could han- 
dle, so he made a licensing arrangement 
with White Stag to distribute Speedo 
under his supervision. In 1968 more than 
400,000 Speedos will be sold in the U.S. 

The racing suit is not the only sport- 
ing garment the company makes. The 
four .MacRae brothers — who run the 
firm started by their father, a Scottish 
immigrant - are deepwater sailors, and 
they make sailing gear, wet suits for the 
cold Australian surf and the team suits 
worn by the 25,000 lifeguards who pa- 
trol Australian beaches. A wet suit is 
worn in the photograph by Nat Young, 
who is not only head of the company’s 
wet-suit division but was the 1966 world 
champion surfer. The one-piece surf-life- 
saving suit is worn by Peter Wright. 

Bill Lee predicts that the speediest 
swimsuits in the world will be worn by 
all the gold-medal winners in Mexico — 
and tiuii should sell a few thousand more 
Speedos in 1969. end 
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Philadelphia-born John Fulton, the 
son of Italian- Hungarian parents, has 
combined the fruition of his dream to 
be a matador and his work as an artist 
to live in Spain — a country he loves 
and where he is accepted as a native 
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I n all the years that men have fought and killed bulls in 
Spain, only one North American has ever taken the 
degree of Doctor of Tauromachia and had it confirmed in 
that country. He is John Fulton, a tall, intense and tal- 
ented bachelor who was born Fulton John Sciocchetti on 
May 25, 1932 in Philadelphia, of all places. His father was 
Italian, his mother Hungarian. The father, a painting con- 
tractor. changed the last name to Short in the interest of 
brevity and intelligibility. Fulton dropped it altogether 
after he came to Spain because there is no sfi sound in the 
Spanish language and transposed his given names. 

That was the least of the sacrifices he made to become a 
bullfighter. The odds against anyone becoming a full mat- 
ador de loros are, as Fulton once said, something on the 
order of those against Muhammad Ali being elected may- 
or of Birmingham. Until 1963, in the recorded history of 
the bullfight in Spain, only 671 matadors had taken their 
allernalivas there. Of these, 537 were Spaniards, 78 Mex- 
icans and 41 South Americans. The list trails off with two 
North Africans, one Puerto Rican, and one North Ameri- 
can, Sidney Franklin, who was bom in Brooklyn as Sidney 
Frumkin. Franklin actually took his alwrnaliva in Mexico, 
but he did confirm it in Madrid in 1945, in his last profes- 
sional fight there, at the ripe age of 40. One other Amer- 
ican. a Texan, Harper Lee, took his alternaliva in Mexico 
m 1910. But Fulton took his alternaliva in Spain on July 
18, 1963 in the most revered of Spanish bullrings— 
the Maestranza in Seville. 

Fulton got hooked on the bulls when he was a student 
at North F.ast High School in Philadelphia. He knew noth- 
ing of bulls and cared less until he saw Tyrone Power in 
Blood and Sand, then read Ernest Hemingway's Death in 
the Afierntton. "I liked the book,” he says. "Then I met a 
Spanish dance teacher who was helping put on a play 
with a flamenco theme, and 1 went to that and fooled 
around with a cape she had. Later she introduced me to a 
guitar-playing Spanish barber who owned one of Clti- 
cuelo’s old capes and knew bullfighters who came to see 
him on their way from Spain to Mexico. 1 met some of 
them, too." 

By the time he was 19, studying art on a scholarship at 
the Philadelphia Museum College of Art, Fulton had de- 
cided to become a bullfighter himself. The barber taught 
him some passes, and Fulton sold some early bullfight 
paintings to a Philadelphia restaurateur, Victor Tarcllo, 
to gel enough money for a frugal month in Mexico City. 
There he spent the mornings at the Plaza dc Toros, watch- 
ing apprentices at practice. 

"Aftcr a while, the kids asked me if I'd like to try it.” 
he says. "1 did a couple of verdnicas the barber had taught 
me and didn’t fall over myself, and they were really sur- 
prised. ‘MiraUhe Yanqui is not bad!' ” 

Fulton saw his first real fight in the Plaza Mexico in 
Mexico City. "I liked everything I saw," he said. "I de- 
cided to return to Mexico the next summer." 


On his second visit he discovered that the Instituto del 
Arte de Allende, an art school in San Miguel dc Allcnde, 
offered scholarships for American artists, and he applied 
for one when he returned to Philadelphia. He received a 
year's scholarship and in 1953 went to San Miguel, os- 
tensibly to study art but actually to study bullfighting. 
"My parents weren’t exactly enthusiastic about my bull- 
fighting ambitions.” he said. "I needed a cover-up and 
the art school was just right.” 

In San Miguel. Fulton killed his first bull. He had worked 
with Luis Procuna, a Mexican matador who traded Ful- 
ton bullfighting lessons for instructions in fencing, and 
with Pepe Ortiz, an ex-matador who owned a bull ranch 
near San Miguel and let Fulton practice there. Ortiz, dur- 
ing his career as a matador, had invented several passes 
and had one named after him. 

"The bulls were reject stock from the Santa Cecilia 
ranch," he recalls. "My problem was 1 didn’t have the 50 
bucks to pay for the bull. The scholarship only paid tui- 
tion and I was scratching out the rest selling drawings to 
lurisias. Finally, the other students took up a collection 
and made up the money.” 

He fought in the iraje corie (a short jacket, high-waist- 
cd trousers, bools and a broad-brimmed hat used on ranch- 
es and in informal fights), and on the first pass the bull 
knocked him flat. "It made me mad and I got up and did 
some good things," he said. "If I hadn't messed up the 
kill, I might have cut an ear,” 

By the lime Fulton had finished his year at San Miguel, 
he was ripe for the draft. Luckily, he was sent to Fort 
Sam Houston, not far from the Mexican border. Even 
more luckily. Brigadier General L. Holmes Ginn, in charge 
of his outfit, was an aficionado. 

"He saw me practicing one morning,” John says. “He 
watched awhile and told me he had seen Sidney Franklin 
fight. I was getting offers to fight novilladas along the bor- 
der and he helped me by giving me an unofficial O.K. 
Later, when the inspector general complained about a GI 
fighting bulls, the general pointed out that enlisted phar- 
macists moonlighted in San Antonio drug stores and that 
ended the complaint.” With the general’s connivance, Ful- 
ton fought eight or 10 times along the border in Rcynosa, 
Villa Acuna and Matamoros. By now he was a novillero, 
having complied with the requirement of the bullfighters' 
union that he appear on 10 cartels as a novice. 

"You had to get on 10 cartels to get in the union,” he 
says wryly. "And you had to be in the union to get on a 
cartel. So 1 had to work in nonunion, undercover fights. 
Same thing happened when I went to Spain. They had a 
rule for a while that a foreign bullfighter had to show lO 
cartels in his native country before he could fight as a no- 
villero in Spam with picadors. That's tough when you 
come from the U.S. Later they changed it so you were al- 
lowed 10 fights in Spam without picadors.” 

In 1956 Fulton decided to go to Spain to complete his 
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the world-famous Madrid ring John Fulton 
executes a "pase de pecho." 


taurine education, and he arrived in Seville in April, on 
Thursday of Holy Week, during the fiesta, with S400 in 
his pocket and no prospect of earning more. He found a 
room in the Hotel Roma, a modest establishment not far 
from the bullring, then set out to look up a man named 
Jose Munoz Corpas. a manager of matadors and noville- 
ros. He had a note from a friend on one of Corpas’ cards 
saying. “He is a good egg.” Corpas was easy to find. He 
turned out to be the son of the woman who owned the 
Hotel Roma and. unfortunately for Fulton, he became 
John’s first manager in Spain. Corpas was a bad egg. 

“Corpas was a disaster,” Fulton says. “1 didn’t know 
anything about the scene in Spain, and my Spanish wasn't 
good enough to decipher a contract. Pope Hillo [Corpas' 
nickname) signed me to a five-year contract with a half- 
million-peseta indemnification clause. That meant that if I 
wanted to get out of it. I paid the half million. Four years 
later I broke the contract with the help of the union, but I 
had to put up with Pepe in the meantime.” 

Pepe was certainly no better and may even have been 
worse than most managers who prey on young fighters. 
The world of the bulls in Spain is an incredibly sordid 
one. Bullfight critics pay their papers for the privilege of 
writing columns, and they make their money on bribes 
from the matadors. Bulls have, m the past, had their horns 
shaved to save the fighters, and leading matadors still de- 
mand and get calves instead of mature animals in their 
corriiius. John saw little money from Pepe for the few 
fights his manager got for him After a tight in Casa- 


blanca, Pepe came home with a new watch 
and new luggage but told Fulton there 
was no money for him. It had gone in ex- 
penses, he said. "You learn to expect 
that,” Fulton said. "The manager can give 
you a list of expenses and include so much 
as a bribe for a critic, and there’s no way 
you can check on him.” 

In those early days John trained with 
Tito Palacios, a young Mexican he had 
met in Villa Acuna. On rainy days they 
worked out by running up the ramps in 
the tower of La Giralda, near the cathedral 
in Seville, running in the early morning to 
avoid the turimas. Sometimes he worked 
out on a fuihi)l field in Camas, on the 
outskirts of the city, with Spanish begin- 
ners. "Curro Romero was a novillcro 
then,” he says. (Romero was to beconte 
one of the best swords in Spain.) "Paco 
Camino worked out in short pants at the 
same time 1 did. and his dad was a ban- 
derillvro for me in some of my early figh ts. ” 
(Camino is generally ranked among the 
top two or three matadors today.) 

Livingwas not expensive. John and Tito 
ate in small bars at noon, buying a glass of vino rinro and 
eating a free lapa. The wine cost three cents, American. 
The lapa varied with the cafe — it might be fish, cheese, a 
shish kebab of four small bits of veal on a skewer or a tor- 
tilla. For about eighty cents a day, Fulton ate enough to 
live. 

"Once I thought I had some kind of vitamin deficien- 
cy.” he recalls. "In the early afternoon I'd feel dizzy. So 
did Tito. We were going to a place called El Barril. in the 
old area, and drinking piscinas. [A piscina is a glass of 
wine and carbonated water called a ‘swimming pool’ be- 
cause of its size.) I finally realized we were getting smashed 
on the piscinas. We didn’t have enough in our stomachs 
to take that much wine." 

He cut an car in his first fight in Spain, in Alcala. He 
fought along the Costa Brava and Costa dc! Sol, wherever 
there were American tourists. Pepe Hillo appropriated most 
of the money while I'ulton earned his living primarily 
from his painting and from selling bullfight lithographs 
through the PX at Air Force bases. He felt lucky when he 
broke even on a fight. 

"And the fights did not come easy.” he said. "The Span- 
iards were tough. If an American proved he could really 
fight, they ignored him. If you showed an ounce of pro- 
fessionalism, they cut you olT and made it nearly impos- 
sible for you to light.” Given the opportunity. Fulton 
fought well. Me had four or live fights in Puerto dc Santa 
Maria, a big ring not far from Seville, and cut ears and 
was carried from the ring on the shoulders of the crowd 

continued 
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each lime. Bui the bookings were still difficuli to get, 
"When you don't fight regularly you don't fight well," 
hulion says now. "And when you're a foreigner you're 
judged by the most rigid, classic rules, while the rules for 
the native fighters are flaccid. I got the feeling that the pub- 
lic didn’t believe it when I fought well. I know when I do 
well, and often I did not get credit. It was frustrating. I 
had to try things in the ring with bulls instead of in a lien- 
la with small cows because 1 couldn't even get the licnias 
most Spanish fighters did." 

During these early days in Seville. Fulton met two of 
the legends of Spanish bullfighting Juan Belmonte and 
Rafael FI (Jallo, They were old men by then, sitting quiet- 
ly in a small cafe called l.os Corrales. sipping cofTcc and 
lighting each other's cigars and accepting the admiration 
of the young aficionados and aspiring uovillvros. Fulton 
was to become very friendly with both of them before 
their deaths u Few years later. 

liy 1961 Fulton felt that he was ready to 
take his allernuiiva. .Antonio Ordonez, 

Spain's No. I fighter and a friend, promised 
to help him. “Get a fight in Seville in June." 

Ordonez said. "I’ll set it up to give you the 
allcrnaiiva in July," Unfortunately. Ordonez 
was gored, his season cut .short, and Fulton 
wound up appearing in only one novillaila 
that summer, 

Farly in October he got a call from the im- 
presario in Madrid on a Monday, offering 
him a fight in the capital the next Sunday. 

Although he knew he had not had enough 
work, F'ulton accepted. 

“(f I turned him down, i might never get 
the chance again," he said. "My .American 
friends in Madrid were anxious for me to 
fight ihere. My Spanish friend.s in .Seville 
knew n was a mistake." 

To get some practice. John bought a bull 
for S210. It turned out to be blind in one 
eye and reluctant to charge. "I fought it any- 
way." Fulton said. "This wa.s on Tuesday. I 
didn't get much useful work from the an- 
imal, and when I went in to kill 1 dropped it on the first 
sword," Fate Wednesday night Fulton got another call, 
from the impresario in his good-luck ring. Puerto de San- 
Ja .Maria. He was offered a fight the next day as suhstifulc 
for u novillero who had been injured. 

"It meant two more bulls to work with." he said. "At 
first 1 was overjoyed, but before I went to sleep I began to 
worry. What if a hull stepped on ine or gored me seri- 
ously enough so that 1 wouldn’t he able to fight in Madrid?" 

As usual. Fulton cut an ear and was carried from the 
ring 111 triumph in Puerto the next day. But his first bull 
knocked him down and he sprained his ankle, and by the 
time he got back to .Seville it was loo swollen and sore to 


walk on. Despite emergency treatment from a doctor at 
the air base, he could barely put his weight on the foot by 
the time he had to leave for Madrid. 

The afternoon was rainy and cold, and Fulton's luck 
matched the bad weather. "1 suppose that was the low 
point in my career." he says now. ruefully. "A few days 
before the fight a group of American servicemen had got 
drunk and nearly caused a riot in downtown Madrid by 
shouting insulting remark.s about Franco and offending 
some Spanish women in the worst way possible. When I 
got out of my car at the plaza the crowd was thick and 
angry, and they yelled things like, 'Go back to Chicago, 
gangsterl' and 'Yankee, go home!' " 

Fulton could not afford to bring a full ciiadrilla with 
him from Seville. He had brought only one picador and 
one hanilfiillero. and the pickup help he got from the 
pool in Madrid was incompcleni. He had sent his sword 


a lestin^ of l he yoini^ hulls, Fuhon rules 
with ihe hie Juan Behnonte. 

handler around to the critics with bribe money, and one 
critic sent the envelope back after examining the contents. 
"Tell your matador, 'Esc no es nii diiuTo.'" the critic told 
the sword handler, saying in effect, "This isn't my kind of 
money. Not enough." 

"It's my kind," Fulton said and pocketed the cash. Me 
never tried to bribe another critic. 

Unable to move easily on the bad ankle and hand- 
icapped by the inept pickup help, Fulton was something 
less than Manolete. Fhe public audibly thirsted for his 
blood and. to cap the disaster, he could not kill his sec- 
ond bull within the time limit. 

"It was a nightmare," he says now. "I didn't do badly 
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with the cape and the muleta, but the first time I went in 
with the sword I hit bone. The next lime I got a media es- 
rocada [the sword half buried], and the bull coughed blood 
and wet itself. Usually a bull hit like that will go down even- 
tually, but this damn animal grew stronger and stronger.” 

Sweating, tired and with the bad ankle aching, Fulton 
went in 26 times trying to kill the bull. Ironically, the bull 
dropped to its knees and died just after the last warning 
had sounded. Fulton could barely hold back his tears as 
he walked out under a rain of cushions. 

The critics were even cruder than the crowd, and the 
man who had spurned Fulton's ofTcring was particularly 
vicious. "I suppose it was to be expected with so many 
tourists in the stands," he wrote. "Eventually one of them 
had to overflow into the ring, and that is what happened 
last Sunday.” 

It was on Belmonte's ranch near Seville that Fulton re- 
gained his confidence after his horrific debut in Madrid. 
"I was really down,” he says. "1 talked to Ordonez and 
told him 1 was going to stick it out, and he said the deal 
about the alicrna/iva was still on. Later, at his suggestion, 
I turned down an ofler for the aiternativa from another 
matador. But Ordonez never carried through on his prom- 
ise, an arrangement with Jaime Ostos to give me the ul- 
lernaliva fell through when he was very badly gored.” 

Now Fulton was seriously considering giving up the 
bulls, but Belmonte came to his rescue. He had a lienia 
(testing of the cows) at his ranch and invited Fulton to 
participate. 

“1 decided to go and do my best and then ask Bel- 
monte if he thought 1 could ever be even a lousy bull- 
fighter,” Fulton recalls. "If he said no, I'd give it up.” 

But Fulton's luck changed and he excelled. "That af- 
ternoon I fought as well or belter than 1 ever had.” John 
says. "You don't kill the cow. but when the time came 
for the esfocada 1 threw away the sword, profiled, went in 
over the horns and pul my hand on the cow’s back where 
the sword would have gone in. To give the impression 
(hat you have followed through enough to bury the sword 
to the hilt you try to keep your hand on the animal as far 
along her back as you can. On this one I slid my hand all 
the way back until I grabbed her by the tail. When I fin- 
ished, Belmonte and the guests were standing and ap- 
plauding. I can't tell you how I felt.” 

l.aler Belmonte said, "If il were not for his name, you 
would never know that this young man is not a Spanish 
bullfighter.'’ 

Kind words helped, but what Fulton needed was mon- 
ey; he had no regular work. At one point Ernest Hem- 
ingway, probably remembering his own tours of Spain 
with Sidney Franklin, gave Fulton and a friend, Pho- 
tographer Bob Vavra. a SlOO traveler's check to tide them 
over. A group of Te.xans offered to put up SIO.CXX) in re- 
turn for half of his earnings in perpetuity. "We were just 
signing the papers," John says now, grinning. "Then one 


of them had the bloody nerve to say. ‘But what do wc do 
if you arc killed by a bull?' 1 told him what he could do 
and that ended that.” 

One of the rare benefactors who came through was 
Randy Burke, a wistful character with dreams of glory. 
"He was 52 when he decided to be a matador.” Fulton 
says. "He took lessons in Mexico City, then came to Se- 
ville. He was expecting to inherit two million bucks, and 
he lived on what he could borrow on his expectations. 
One evening wc were talking about the difficulties of be- 
coming a bullfighter and the expense, and he said, ‘Would 
a thousand dollars help you?' 1 said. ’Sure.' He wrote me 
a check for SSfX) and his wife matched il and then they 
gave Bob Vavra S500 to help him along. They didn't 
know either of us well. On the way home Bob and I 
laughed, figuring they got their kicks writing phony checks. 
But the checks were good." 

The offer of the (dicrnaiiva came suddenly. One of Ful- 
ton's friends was Don Felix Moreno dc la Cova. a bull 
ranch owner who is now mayor of Seville. He invited Ful- 
ton to a lietiia on his ranch and John accepted, although 
the bulls of the ranch were no bargain and the cows were 
almost as bad. 

At the lieiua Fulton performed well. At one point one 
of the Spanish youngsters who haunt lienias for a chance 
to cape a cow tried his hand. "He was a real gorila'' Ful- 
ton said. “Don Felix said, ‘Stop, Let an American show 
you how.' When it was over, he asked me if I would like 
to take my ahernaiiva in Seville with his bulls. I had seen 
one big gray bull of his that was very good and, in spite 
of the size of the others, I accepted." 

The fight was set for July 18. and again Fulton's bad 
luck came through. At a lienia 10 days before, he stretched 
a tendon in his left knee and was confined to bed until the 
day of the ahernaiiva. "All 1 could do was lie still," he 
said. "I wasn’t sure I would be able to stand up for the 
fight, but I damn sure was going to try." 

The day before the fight some of John’s friends went to 
see the bulls. They came back to his apartment with the 
air of mourners at a funeral. "They didn't say anything.” 
Fulton recalls. "They didn't have to. The bulls were ca- 
thedrals. Real elephants." One of his handeriUeros sudden- 
ly remembered a previous engagement and left town. Tulio 
Vazquez, a close friend of Fulton's and a rancher, died the 
night before the light. Jaime Ostos. the matador who had 
offered to sponsor Fulton for the ahernaiiva earlier, was 
severely gored. 

"1 slept all right the night before," Fulton said. "I’m 
not superstitious. Once the same funeral crossed my path 
three times on the way to a corrida and my euadriHa was 
ready to quit, but 1 cut two cars that afternoon. So I 
slept. I always do. I worry sometimes about goofing up 
and looking ridiculous, or 1 may think of trying a difficult 
pass and being caught, but I don’t fear the possibility of 
physical injury.” rominued 
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SEE. close 'Up of the green 
pelches which Indicate there 
may be life on Mars! 


LEARN the true nature of 
"the music of the spheres" 
and how science has turned 
it into a tool. 


DISCOVER why it took 

11 years to polish the 200-inch 
mirror of the telescope on 
Palomar Mountain. Catifornia. 


FIND OUT how a beam 

of starlight reveals what the 
star is made of, its tempera- 
ture, its speed toward or 
away from Earth, 


F rom earliest prehistory, man has gazed 
wondcringly at the stars, But only in this 
20ih century have we begun to come to 
grips with the ultimate structures and rid- 
dles of the cosmos. And only in this decade 
have our laboratories been able to leave the 
Earth and probe our solar system. 

Now the adventure begins in earnest. 
Now our speculations can be verified at 
firsthand. In our own time, men will climb 
the mountains of the moon, penetrate the 
mists of Venus, stride the rusty deserts of 
Mars. Soon— as history reckons time- 
whole human colonies will embark on 
journeys to the outermost reaches of space 
that will last for generations. 

To help you envision this new human 
environment — to show your family the 
wonderful prospects that lie ahead for the 
students of Kxiay who will tackle the uni- 
verse tomorrow-the Life Nature Library 
has created an extraordinary book. The 
Universe. This is your family's invitation 
to go exploring in it for 10 days free as a 
guest of T tME-LiFE Books, 

VOYAGE TO INFINITY 
The distances involved in this exploration 
are numbing. The basic unit of measure- 
ment is the light year-the distance a ray of 
light travels (at the rate of 186.000 miles 
per second) in a year. The actual figure is 
6 trillion miles. The sheer size and scope 
of the cosmos can perhaps be appreciated 
by looking up at the faint, moon-sized 
patch of brightness in the constellation 


Andromeda. This “neighboring" galaxy 
sends light to the eye from 10 quintillion 
miles away. It is an object of visible size 
and shape, trillions of times more distant 
than the moon, billions of times more dis- 
tant than Pluto, two million times more 
distant than the nearest star. The light you 
see in looking up at Andromeda left that 
galaxy over two million years ago. 

In The Universe you’ll read the biogra- 
phy of that fiery solar furnace, the sun. 
You'll discover how it was born out of a 
cloud of gas some 5 billion years ago. 
You’ll learn why we can expect it to behave 
"normally" for another 5 billion years. 
And you'll see how, at the end of that time, 
it will expand, bringing the Earth's surface 
temperature high above the boiling point. 

Yet this need not be the end of man. Our 
distant descendants may conceivably sur- 
vive the holocaust by migrating to other 
stars and planets in the Milky Way. Many 
stars have habitable planets around them 
where water can be water and gas can be 
held as atmosphere. Astronomers do not 
doubt that life as we know it could have 
evolved-and can be supported, in case of 
a mammoth exodus from Earth -around 
several million of the 100 billion stars in 
the Milky Way. 

Obviously a book of such scope as The 
Universe cannot be adequately described 
here. That's why we want you to borrow a 
copy from us and browse through it freely 
for 10 days. Share it with your children and 
their teachers. The careful blending of full- 


color photographs and vivid text, prepared 
with the authority and expertise which are 
the hallmark of Time-Life Books, make 
The Universe a delight to look at and read. 
It is also a carefully indexed reference 
work complete with bibliography which 
will be of great help in stimulating your 
children in their schoolwork, 

For a 10-day free exploration of The 
Universe as our guest, simply mail the 
postpaid order form. After that time you 
may return the book and owe nothing. But 
if you decide to make it part of your li- 
brary. you may own it for much less than 
such a luxurious volume would ordinarily 
cost. 

SEND NO MONEY 

Thanks to Time-Life’s vast facilities and 
an unusually large print order substantial 
savings are realized and passed on to you. 
You pay only $3.95 plus shipping and han- 
dling. Then you will be entitled to receive 
another volume of the Life Nature 
Library for free examination every two 
months, and to keep it, if you wish, at the 
same low price. 

You promise to buy nothing. And you 
may cancel this arrangement any time you 
wish. But don’t make up your mind till you 
actually hold The Universe in your hands. 
To receive your free examination copy 
simply fill out and mail the postpaid order 
form or write to: Time-Life Books, Dept. 
4908, Time-Life Building, Chicago. Illi- 
nois 60611. 


More than 1 ,500.000 families have already ordered volumes from the Life Nature Library. 



The dawn of life is produced expert- Telescopes that eliminate By 1916, Albert Einstein's theo- 
mentally in the laboratory by exposing most of the light rays are ries of relativity had revolution- 
gases to ultraviolet rays or electricity, used for sun studies. i/ed astronomy and physics. 



Among other volumes in the 
Nature Library 



Actual size: 8i-i"x 
V. ;.;icn by David 


Fgg shaped because of mutual Rr;i\il:i- 
iional aiitaciion nnd streaming gas. the 
iMin slais of U Cepliei circle each other. 


The Min s v.ast sphere of \iolcnily hot gases— twenty- 
five million degrees Fahrenheit at the core weighs 
more than two octillion tons. 



Support our boys 
in Hloxico. 


The U.S. Olympic Team can win over 200 Gold Medals at the Summer Olympics In Mexico Gib, this October. 
But they need your help. Send a contribution (tax deductible) to: Olympics '68, Box 7000, New York 10019. 


VRnOUl niHTRDOR coailnufd 


Early in the evening a Triend came by and offered to 
relieve Fulton of the pain in his knee for the duration 
of the light. “Ignore the knee,” he said. “I will con- 
ccnlrale. ]f you ignore the knee, the pain is free and I 
can accept it.” Whatever the reason, the knee was all 
right for the fight. 

Fulton got out of bed to dress about two hours be- 
fore the fight, assisted by his sword handler, Manolo 
Tovar. Like most matadors. Fulton is meticulous in 
preparation. He has modified the iraje de luces (suit of 
lights) in some ways. Under his talequilla (pants), he 
wears silk tights instead of linen drawers. The tights do 
not bunch around the legs and a bull's horns arc less 
apt to catch in skintight fabric. His talequilla is fas- 
tened with hooks and eyes, not laced at the bottom. 
When a fighter is ready to give his ail in a corrida he 
tells his boy. "iApretad hs machos!" or “Cinch up the 
laces!” But Fulton feels that the tight laces tend to cut 
the circulation in his lower legs and slow him down. His 
black leather pumps have elastic at the instep, not laces, 
and the sewed-on bows are always impeccably in place. 
Seville's aficionados are very critical of the niceties of 
dress. 

Fu/ton dedteafed his first but/ to his father and to Har- 
per Lee and dedicated his second to Don Marcos Orueta, 
a building contractor who had helped arrange the aller- 
uaiiva. The first bull was cowardly, but Fulton, staying 
near the fence to give the animal courage, fought it well. 
He was awarded a vuelta — a triumphal circuit of the ring — 
but not an car, because he had had to go in twice to kill. 
At the entrance of Fulton’s second bull, the crowd gasped 
and three of John’s friends left the ring rather than watch 
the slaughter. 

"I saw that monster come out, and come out, and 
come out!” one of Fulton's friends said later. “Unbe- 
lievable!” It weighed 576 kilos and had the curly hair of 
age over its face and neck. Many bulls fought in Madrid 
weigh 100 kilos less. 

Fulton watched the big bull carefully. 

“A good bull will charge the cape well and follow through 
after it,” he explained. "It will lower its head slowly and 
steadily in the charge, not box with its horns. It will bang 
the hurladcro with its horns when ihe banderiUero ducks 
behind it.” 

But this bull cut in to the right or its charges, ripping a 
cape from Manolo Navarro, one of Fulton's hci/iderilleros, 
and splitting it in two. With Navarro on the bull's left, it 
charged well. 

So Fulton went deep into ihe ring to pass the bull on its 
left side, turned completely to take the second pass on the 
left, working very cloi^e and linking several passes, all on 
the bull’s left, and the crowd went wild. Bad luck on the 
kill spoiled Fulton’s chance for an car. but he got an ova- 
tion and his debut was a success. 

On the strength of his Spanish ranking as matador de 


loros, Fulton fought fairly often in Mexico, but his suc- 
cess had come a little late. “In 1961 I probably could 
have made it big," he says, “By 1964 the novelty of Amer- 
ican buJ)%hlCir.v Was gone, the syndicate had taken over 
and you fought for what they wanted to pay you. The 
risks arc the same, so now I just won’t fight for peanuts 
anymore.” Fulton confirmed his alterualiva in Madrid on 
October 27, 1967. He had not fought in a long time; he 
had had one other corrida in Olivares, in late July, and 
had cut two cars and he had fought in festivals before 
that, but he was rusty. 

“In comparison with the reviews from my debut, most 
of the critics were fair," he said. “I did not cut any cars, 
but I gave u sound professional performance.” 

With the confirmation of his alternaiiva in Madrid. Ful- 
ton accomplished almost all he had set out to do. “1 
would tike to appear in the Plaza Mexico in Mexico City 
as a full matador, because that's where it all started.” he 
says. “I can look back and be proud of what I have done, 
not sorry for what i haven't.” 

He drives a new Mercedes-Benz, a symbol of the suc- 
cessful matador, and lives in a villa in Seville now. a 
house once occupied by the daughter of Juan Belmonte. 
He is well knoivn and respected, and he earns a good liv- 
ing as an artist. He paints bulls in their own blood, and 
the blood comes from bulls he has killed; the first such 
painting he did was for Adlai Stevenson, and now his paint- 
ings are owned by James Michencr, Peter O'Toole, His 
Highness the Maharajah of Cooch Bchar, the Yale Univer- 
sity Art Gallery and the Spokts Illusi rated library, among 
others. They arc beautifully executed and done from a view- 
point no other artist can command— in front of the bull. He 
has also collaborated with Vavra on a child's book called 
little Egret and Toro, and he has produced a magnificent 
volume called Lament for The Death of a Matador, a lush 
evocation of the poetry of Garcia Lorca commemorating the 
death of Ignacio Sanchez Mejias. 

John Fulton is a kind, generous man, endowed with 
diiende. a distillation of the charm, honor, generosity and 
grace of the best of the Spanish character. Michencr has 
written of him: “1 know of no foreigner in Spain who has 
show n me duende except that extraordinary American. John 
Fulton Short. . . . »)ne night during the fair in Sevilla, in a 
high attic where some dancers, guitarists and singers had 
gathered. Short d.inccd in such a way ihat duende shone 
upon him. It was something to sec." 

At a flamenco party he gave recently, it shone tipon 
him again. He danced and recited Lorca in Spanish and 
he is a graceful, assured flamenco dancer, as fluent on his 
feci as he is in Andalusian. When he finished, a Spaniard 
made a little speech. 

"We dedicate this next song to our friend John Ful- 
ton." he said. “Matador, painter, dancer and, above all 
else, Andalusian. He is one of us." 

So he is. END 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sporla Information 
of the weeh 


BiCTciiNG AIccf .ind f milc^.ihcTnur 

dc I rante mer and JAN JANSShN ul The 
Ncihcrland\ «as ihc winner hy a v.-anl )8 seconds 
over IJcli5ium\ Herman \an Springel Jansen's 
overall iinic wav I 3.1 hourv -tV minulcv 42 vcaondv 

BOXING lorncr liBhivvcinht champion ISSlAt.l 
I AIjLNA of Panama vcored an impress ve vie- 
lorv ai Madison -Sijujre Oardcii over Viclor 
Melendez of Puerto Rico, vvho was a loser for Ihe 


bill nol ifvHfd enough to improve on her own pend- 
ing rnark of I Ofi 4 vet earlier this sear Hall swam 
ihe 400-mcter individual medley in 4 43 4. a two- 
setnnd imprnvcnieni on Dick Roth's record time 
in the IfM Olympics 

TENNIS NANCY ol San Angelo, Tevas 

and CI.ARK CJRAhHNt'.R ofNe* ^ork won ihe 
USLTA Clay Court smeles m Milwaukee. Miss 
Richey who look the women's championship for 
Ihe sivih slraighl year, heal [ mda Tuero 6 h I 
Oraebner disposed of Stan Smith h '. 3-5, h 0. 
Juan (jisberi ol SPAIN dcfeaied Nicola Pielrangcli 
ofJiaJyH fi. f* 4. h 3. giving bis IXivis Cup leam a .3 
2 iriumph in the F.uropean Zone A hnals in Har* 
celona Spain will take on Ihc I S squad August 
I h Ih in Clescland 

I orty vear-old PANCHO GONZaLFZ used his 
powerful serves to keep Rod Laser off balance as 
he came from behind to lake Ihc National Tennis 
I cagiic championship in l.os Angeles I-.6. f>- 3, <s 4 
MR.S KIl LIh JkAN KINO also vlarled slowly 
and had lo rally to win the women's title, dc- 
Icaiing Sirs Ann Haydon Jones by scores of 12 lO 


COLC Jl 't H S BOROS. 4X. became the oldcsl plav 
cr ever In win the P(iA when he came Irom two 
strokes behind after three rounds, shot a hf on Ihe 
last day and beat Arnold Palmer and Boh Charles 

A two-stroke penalty for slow play cost Manlynn 
Smith firsl-place money in the 518,500 Buckeye 
Savings Invitational Toumumenl m Cincinnuii. us 
she wound up one stroke behind CAROL MANS, 
who had a 54.hole total ol 

HARNESS RACING The winner of Ihe Gold Division 
ol Ihc $25, (MK) Challenge Cup Trot at Roosevelt 
"as GRANDPA J[M (554 20). who built upa four- 
length lead user heavily favored RoquCpinc and 
held on to come home hrsi by a neck. 

A track fcconJ of 1 58.8 for the mile was set at Ver- 
non Downs hy NEVI'LE PRIDE (52 20|, who fin- 
ished four lengths ahead of Keystone Spartan in 
Ihe 525.000 founder's Gold Cup Trot 

NORSE uAciHti DA.MA.SCCS 154.80) eiened hi» 
record against Dr Fager by winning tor the sec- 
ond time in four meetings between ihe two, this 
lime taking the 5109,400 Brooklyn Handicap at 
Aqueduct by two and a half lengths fpuge fS). 

1 he 5100,000 Sorority Stakes turned out to he a 10- 
Itngih romp tor BIO ADVANCE ($5.20i. who 
eisily outdistanced Akri Princess at Monmouth 

Park 

MOTOR SPORTS -Swiss Driver JO SH'FtRI was a 
victor lor the first time in his eight years on the 
(irand Pris circuit ay he won Ihe British Grand 
Pris at Brands Hatch, England. .SifTert. driving a 
Lot us- F ord. covered the 2 1 2-mile course at an aver- 
age speed of 104.83 mph. Second and third, re- 
spectively, were Chris Amon of New Zealand and 
Jacks Icks of Belgium, both ol whssm drove 


SOCCER NASt. According to the old baseball gag. 
Ihe line goes ' "ashington -first in war, first in 
peace, last in the American League " Ik hen it comes 
to soccer, though, WASHINGTON is now h'st in 
(he Atlantic Division of Ihc Eastern Conference 
The Whips got there by scoring four times in 18 
minures to heat Chicago 4 J and then stopping 
New York .1-2 on Joseph Ciyau's goal with 2 IS 
lelt to play One point behind Ihc Whips wa» Al- 
LANTA, which muffled ns opponents with a su- 
perb detense. I he Chiefs deleaied Kansas City 1- 1 
and held Cleveland to a scoreless lie. allowing a 
total of )us( 12 shots on goal in Ihe (wo gamc.s 
I led for third were BALT I MORI;, which won twice, 
and NFiW' YORK, which had a win and two loss- 
ev BOSTON beat Houston l-fl fORONTO w.is 
(he only winner in the Lakes Division, knocking 
oil Vancouver 4—1 V irsl-placc CH 1C A GO k‘sl twice 
and had ns lead Inmmed to 1 1 points over CLLVE- 
I AND. which had a low and two ties. DF TKOIT 
dropped both its gamcv In Ihc Gulf Divivion ol 
the Western Confeiencc. K A NS A.S CIT'Y losi once 
HDI.’STf>N vpjil two games .ind advanrvil lo sec- 
ond place. IK points behind (he Spurs ST LOUIS 
played one lie, but D.ALl -AS JinaJly won ns Jirsi 
game ol the season as Branco Kubala vcored twice 
in a 2 -1 upvei of Los Angeles. SAN DIFGO lost 
once and had ns Pacilic Division margin cut to 24 
points over OAKLAND, which beat I>eiroii 3 -2 
on three goals by .Selimir Milvisevic LOS ANGL- 
LL.S had one victory in three games and VAN- 
COUVER .1 win .ind a low 

SWIMMING -Teenagerv Dfc'HHIE MFVI'R. (5,of.Sac- 
ramenlo, KAREN MUIR, IS. of South Africa and 
GARY HALL, 16. ol Garden (ifove, Calif set 
world records at (he Lov Angeles Inviijiional Miw 
Meyer bettered her own records for the 1.500-mc- 
ler freeviylc (17.11 2) and lor Ihc 8l>0-niclct free- 
style (9.I9 0). Miss Muir's 2 23.8 m the ’OO-meier 
backstroke lowered the year-old mark of l-.lame 
1 unner of Canada by sis -tenths second. In (he 100- 
meter backstroke ,Miw .Nfuir had a l;07..1, which 
w.is two-tenths second under Miss Tanner's record 


TRACK * FIELD World records were set by JOUKO 
KUMA of Finland in Ihc l.OOO-metcr steeplechase 
and by VI RA NIKOLIC of Yugoslav la in the wom- 
en's 800-meicr run Kiiha lowered Ihc 1965 mark 
set by Gaston Risclanis of Belgium by 2.2 seconds 
With an 8 24 J perlormance in Stockholm. Miss 
Nikolic. who won in 2:00 5 at a meet m London, 
cut sis-icnihs second from the record established 

The American mark for (he 50-kilome(er walk was 
iinproscd to 4 12.12,0 hy LARRY A'OUNG at 
Ihc national championships and semifinal Olympic 
trials in San Francisco. Young's time, which was 
lust I 21 0 otT the world record, bettered the I' S 
mark by a whopping 32:02.0. 

At an international dccaihlon csimpeiuion in Kas- 
sel. Germany. KURT BENDLIN of W'csl Ger- 
many scored 8.086 points, the highest total tor 
anyone this year A teammate. Hans-Joachim 
W'alde. was second with 7,822 points, and Bill Too- 
mey of Santa Barbara. Calif, was -.bird with 7.628 

MILEPOSTS SIGNED Rs the New Orleans Saints, 
tod DAVE Parks. 26, who played out his op- 
iiisn with the San Francisco 49ers last seasvsn Parks 
caught 208 passes and scored 27 touchdowns dur- 
ing four years with the dders In I96< he led (he 
NFL in total receptions with 80 
traded Quiricrhack BAHF, PARII.LI, 38. lo 
Ihc New York Jets hy the Boston Patriots, who re- 
ceived Ouirlcrhack MIKE TALlAF'bRRO, 27. in 
return Parilli, who began his professional career 
in 1952, placed for the Green Bay Packers and Ihc 
Cleveland Drowns in the NFL. spent 1959 m the 
Canadian Football League and then joined Ihc Oak- 
land Raiders in the AM. (he nest season. In 1961 
he was traded to the Patriots, tor whom he last 
year completed 161 of .'44 passes for 19 touch- 
downs Parilli's career totals read I ke figures from 
a hyperactive computer l.5l)9 completions in 3.251 
tries, good for 22.142 yards and I'l touchdowns 
Taliaferro, who was inyured most of last season, 
hit on 1 1 or20 thrssws for one score, civ mg him four- 
year totals of 98 completions -eight of them lor 
touchdowns — in 253 attempts. 

transferred The New Jersey -kmencans of 
the ABA. who were based last year m Teancck. 
N.J.. to Co/nmack. Long Island, .N.Y , where they 
will henceforth he known as the New York Nets 
RETIRED Two of the NFL's m.isi proficient kick- 
ers -DANNY VILLANUEVA, .11). of the Dallas 
Cowboys and MIKE CLARK. 27. of the Pills- 
burgh .Steelers. S'lllanuesa holds league marks lor 
the most extra points kicked m one season and Ihc 
most svirhoui a miss m one year, records he set in 
1966 when he booted 56 in .1 row He had a career 
total of 491 points, which he achieved hy kicking 
216 extra points Ihe had five misses) and 85 field 
goals in 160 tries. Villanueva broke in with Ihc 
Los Angeles Rams in 1960 and five years later lie 
was traded lo Ihe Cowboys for Hanker Tommy 
McDonald. Clark started olT w'lth the Philadelphia 
Eagles in 1961. then was sent to the Steelers a scar 
later lor a draft pick. He led the Steelers in scoring 
last season with 71 points, kicking 35 consecutive 
points after touchdown and connecting on 12 of 
22 field-goal attempts In all. Clark kicked 145 ot 
I sh P.ATs and 64 of M3 field goals for a career 
total of 3-17 points. 

DIED The oldest active memher of the Baseball 
Writers Association of America. EDWARD A 
BaICHEI.OR -SR . 84. who worked for both the 
Detroil Free Preir and the Detroit Vewj during his 
60-year yournalisiic career; in Detroit 
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era 5 48 —Dev. d Vooro Boc« Sigr. 60- 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



KEVIN KNOX. 8. of 
Wasco. Calif,, who funt, 
an average of four aitij 
u half miles daily, has 
run a 5-.U.}i mile and 
an IX J3.2 for Three 
miles. Recently he scl 4 
Junior Olympic mark 
for hoys 9 and under in 
the-WO-vard racewalk. 
which he completed in 
I 52 5. 


MARGARET MEAO <>1 
Santa Barbara. C'altl 
was the pilot and Mrs 
Billie Herrin, also ol 
-Santa Barbara, the co- 
pilot of the winning 
entry in the Powder 
Puff Oerby, a 2,460- 
mile cross-country air 
race in which they hud 
an average speed of 
176,53 mph 


STEVE LOVETT, qo- 

capluin of the baseball, 
football and wrestling 
squads at Conard High 
School in West Hart- 
ford. Conn., led his 
teams Ut league titles in 
all three sports and to 
the state championship 
in wrestling, m which 
he linished lirsl in his 
weight division. 


CHARLIE OWENS of 
Tuscaloosa. Ala., who 
had been seeded lifth 
at the national inter- 
scholaslie tennis cham- 
pionships in Chatta- 
nooga. won the tour- 
nament by defeating 
third-ranked Dick 
Stockton of Garden 
City. N.V, m the linal 
round 5 7, 6 4, 6 3 


GAIL SYKES of Sche- 
nectady. a sophomore 
at Odessa (Texas) Ju- 
nior College, earrred 
the Women's National 
Collcgtaie Golf cham- 
pionship with a decisive 
10 and V victory in 
the final round ot 
play against Carol Sem- 
ple of Hollins (Va 1 
College 


ELLIOT FISHMAN 

doesn't have a talc to 
tell about the fish that 
got away, hut he docs 
have une to tell about 
the one he caught al- 
tera Iliree-hour28-min- 
ute light near his home 
on St. Thomas in the 
Virgin Islands, for it 
wusa world-record 845- 
poiind blue marlin 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by DICK RUSSELL 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Ernie Banks <.480 for the week) claimed he 
\sa$ in his second childhood, Leo Durochcr 
praised Glenn Bcckert as ‘'the best second 
baseman in a long time," and Chicago (5- 
2) was suddenly casting its eyes on second 
place. Though still four games from sec- 
ond, the Cubs rose to sixth as Bcckert ex- 
tended his hitting streak to 26 games, long- 
est in the majors this year, and Ferguson 
Jenkins showed his '67 form with two low- 
hit victories Banks even borrowed from 
Broadway and belted out a clubhouse solo 
of “Let a winner lead the way,” and the 
team was relaxed for a change. Another mid- 
season disappointment, Cincinnati (4-1), 
shook its lethargy with three straight wins. 
Mack Jones, recently sidelined with a pulled 
thigh muscle, twice rescued games with key 
pinch hits, and Ted Abernathy turned in 
two more brilliant relief jobs as his ERA spir- 
ited to 0.76. ST. LOUIS (4-3), which had 
won on Memorial Day and Independence 
Day also, remained undefeated on Payday. 
The Cards, who gel paychecks on the first 
and 1 5th of each month, claimed their sev- 
enth straight “money" victory- Low-hit ef- 
forts by Bob Veale and Bob Moose plus 
Matty Alou's .333 week helped Pittsburgh 
(5-3) break a lO-gamc losing streak, but 
Veale could not understand a rush of con- 
gratulations after the ninth inning of his 2- 
1 win. Changing shirts in the clubhouse, 
he'd missed seeing the winning run and 
thought It was still a 1-1 tie. Al Jackson, 
the "player to be named later” in a w inter 
trade, made a rare start for new york 
(4-5) and defeated his old Cardinal males. 
ATLANTA (3-4) got a lift from Bob Johnson, 
who produced seven hits in four games while 
subbing for ailing Cleie Boyer, but gained 
no ground on the Cards. Al SAN Fran- 


cisco (3-4) discouraged Manager Herman 
Franks announced he'd quit unless the Gi- 
ants won the pennant. But the bats remained 
numb (2.1 runs per game), and only shut- 
outs by Ray Sadecki and Juan Mancha! 
averted a plunge to the second division. 
Nothing went right for Philadelphia (2-5) 
either, as Richie Allen batted .192 and boot- 
ed one game with two errors after his equip- 
ment bag including his 41-ounce bat — was 
lost following an exhibition game in Read- 
ing, Pa. Two wins by Don Drysdale and a 
10 RBI week from .188 hitter Ron Fairly 
kept LOS ANGELES (2-4) from losing more 
ground. HOUSTON (3-4) hit only .187 and, 
with three starting pitchers on the shelf, bull- 
pen regulars had to start both ends of one 
doubicheader. 


Slandinu SIL 61.34 All SO-44 Phil 
46-4$. Cm 46-4$. $f 46-4) Chi 47-49. Pill 
4$ 49 NT 4S-$2. LA 43-S2. Hou 41-$$ 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Until recently, Cleveland's (5-1 ) Stan Wil- 
liams was most remembered as the guy who 
walked in the deciding run of the 1962 Na- 
tional League playoff series. The managerial 
recipient of that gift, Alvin Dark, is iron- 
ically gaining new dividends from the 31- 
year-old journeyman — only now they are 
on the same team. Williams, who quit the 
game briefly three years ago. won one game 
(his seventh) and saved another as Dark's 
Indians cut three games from the Tigers’ 
lead. "Who put Butazolidin in the Orioles' 
bran flakes?" a Baltimore (5-3) w riter won- 
dered after Dave McNally, previously 0-for- 
41 al bat, stroked a home run to beat the 
Tigers and gam his second victory of the 
week. When MINNESOTA (4-4)scored J2runs 
in four innings of one game, another pos- 
sible stimulant was suggested. "Marijuana?" 


responded Manager Cal Ermer to a report- 
er's jest. "Is that supposed to produce base 
hits and get players high and all that?" Rich 
Reese, subbing at first for the injured Har- 
mon Killebrcw, baited .412 and was by far 
the highest Twin. OAKLAND (4-4) moved 
back inio the first division behind Campy 
Campanens (.417), Sal Bando (.467) and 
Diego Segui, who pitched nine scoreless in- 
nings in five relief appearances. After re- 
vealing he had been plagued all season by 
a sore arm, Chicago's (4-4) Joel Horlen 
promptly won two games and the White 
Sox, winners in only 15 of 37 previous one- 
run decisions, claimed (hree of four close 
ones. Anemic hitting (.184 for the week) 
had league-leading DETROIT (3-5) looking 
back, but the Tigers' largest home crowd 
in seven years— 53,208— watched rookie 
Tom Matchick win one game with a two- 
out ninth-inning homer. The Tigers dropped 
the next three, however, to the Orioles and 
saw their lead dwindle to five and a half 
games. California's (4-3) George Brunet 
suddenly developed a sinker pilch that be- 
haved suspiciously like a spitball and hurled 
two five-hit shutouts. BOSTON (3-5) received 
four homers apicce from Reggie Smith and 
Ken Harrelson, plus a game-winning three- 
run double from recalled veteran Russ 
Nixon, and clung to fourth place. Bronx 
toy Rocky Colavito, who says home-town 
NEW YORK (4-4) always was his favorite 
team, was picked up from the Dodgers and 
produced a decisive homer in his first night 
in a Yankee uniform. Washington (3-6) got 
a closed-door pep talk from player rep Bcr- 
nie Allen that proved helpful in ending a 
nine-game losing streak. 

Slindmu OelS9-36.e«ll$2-4a,Cle«$4. 

42. Bos 4i-44 Cil 4$.49. Minn 4^48 . 04k 
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HIGHLIGHT 

Someiimc soon, ma> be before he celebrates his 4Sth 
birihda> this Frida> . Hoyt Wilhelm will hop a While 
Sox boHpen i-ari and discmbnrlc exanly AO' A' from 
home plate for the 907ih time in his 18-year major 
league career. He will dig his right fingertips into 
the ball, float it evasively toward the plate and, no 
matter uhat happens next, one of baseball's oldest 
records will knuckle under. In IVII C> Young re- 
tired after 906 pitching appearances. Wilhelm will 
surpass that in four fewer seasons and he has no in- 
tention of Slopping now. "I feel like pitching until 
I'm 60. " he shrugged after hurling in five more 
games last week. Hoyt's secret remains his knuck- 
Icball. a delivery that has been baffling batters — 
and his own catchers— since boyhood days in Hun- 
tersville. N C It's easy on his arm "because there's 


no twist of the elbow or wrist and no need for 
speed to make it efi'ectivc." and Wilhelm throws it 
"90' ; of the lime if I'm getting it over." Wilhelm 
owns a 1.31 ERA through 40 appearances this sea- 
son and has been the White -Sox' lop rehever since 
1963. He pitched a no-hittcr with Baltimore in 1958. 
but he can't remember when last he started a game. 
Former White Sox J. C. Marlin, however, vividly 
recalls catching a Wilhelm start against Boston five 
years ago- "For the first five innings he threw noth- 
in' but fast baits and he had a 1-0 lead. Then he 
went to the knuckicr. like he was relievin' himself 
Never will forget Eddie Bressoud. Eddie lunged at 
one outside, he swung at one inside, and the um- 
pire called him out on the next pitch with Eddie 
lyin' flat on the ground." Hoyt Wilhelm's knuckicr 
had again turned on, tuned in and suddenly dropped 
out- Never trust any knuckicbaltcr over 40. 
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IQITole the readers take over 


THE BLACK ATHLETE (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

1 lasing been the suideni bods president 
of the University of I cisas at HI Paso (1967- 
6K), I can truthfully say that the facts in 
Part 3 of The Hliirk Athleie - A Shtinie/u/ 
Story accurately reflect the situation on the 
campuv. I am ashamed that my fclloss stu- 
dents and I did not do something abssut 
\shni we knew to be true. Hut, because even 
the smallest effort wasclTcctively beaten hack 
by the administration, the athletic depart- 
ment and the town, the few concerned and 
aware students eventually became very cyn- 
ical and resigned to the fact of our pow- 
crlcssness. I apologize to the black brothers 
across the country for not basing had the 
courage beyond being called a ’’nigger 
lover" to do what must be done. Maybe 
the students still at l.THP and everywhere 
else will now have the necessary courage to 
do their part in radically changing a biased, 
prejudiced and corrupt intercollegiate ath- 
letic system, not only for the black athlete 
but for everyone who is exploited b\ an ath- 
letic department. 

JvmisL Phuan 

HI Paso 
Sirs: 

Since I am a member of the faculty at 
LT at El Paso, this must come as a sur- 
prise, for the general feeling here is "Why 
pick on us’’". However, I feel impelled to 
thank you for doing from the outside what 
cannot be effectively changed from the in- 
side. 

Since almost every "imported" black ath- 
lete has taken his basic speech course with 
me. I can testify to his feeling of loneliness 
"in an alien world." I have listened to them 
speak, but I must confess that even I did 
not really understand the depths of iheir un- 
happiness until 1 read your article. 

Much as I enjoy being a spectator at all 
sports. I cannot help but feel that there is a 
great deal wrong with a system that ex- 
ploits athletes— both black and w-hiie. I hope 
that SI will continue to point out the 
weaknesses of our system, and the injustices 
suffered by those who participaic 

Thank you for helping us to sec our- 
selves as we are not as we say W'C are. 

Jean H Miclika 

El Paso 
Sirs: 

Jack Olsen has presented a very inter- 
esting scries But he becomes so earned away 
with building a case against the UfEP of- 
ficials that he resorts to overcxaggcralion 
and. in so doing, presents one paradox af- 
ter another, 

On one hand he seems to he criticizing ev- 


erything about UTHP except Us sensational 
colored athletes. On the other hand it was 
pointed out that UTHP "was the first in- 
stitution in Texas that had a colored ath- 
lete," and that this near-miracle was ac- 
complished without catastrophic conse- 
quences and by coaches who arc "mostly 
Southern types" and by an athletic director 
who confesses, "I was born in the South." 

The colored athletes "were suckered into 
coming here" is the theme of much of this 
installment, but Olsen winds up by saying 
the nine colored track stars who had their 
scholarships removed plan to return to 
UTHP next fall with or without scholarships. 
This would be mighty strange action by a 
group which, according lo Olsen, "almost 
unanimously" regards UTHP as a ghetto. 

In another example of Olsen's overstate- 
ments, he says emphatically, "If the Negro 
refuses to confine his dating Co the handful 
of black women in HI Paso, he might find 
himself on the next tram out of town." The 
paradox here is that Olsen goes on to cite 
case after case where colored athletes have 
dated while girls in HI Paso without being 
pul on the next tram. I also doubt that 
Olsen convinced many readers that "only a 
handful" of the lO.tXK) or so colored peo- 
ple in metropolitan El Pa-so are women. 

1 believe, as do many people here in the 
South, that UTHP officials have seriously 
tried to advance that day when Southwestern 
MKiety fully accepts colored athletes. May- 
be their mistake (if (hey made one) was in 
pushing loo hard Uk) fast for that day. In 
spite of what Olsen and some of the col- 
ored athletes .say about the UTEP olficials, 
I admire them for having this dream, and 
for trying the best that they knew how 
right or wrong to attain that dream. 

Ron G. Craw'eord 

Huntsville, Ala. 

Sirs; 

Scattered throughout your articles are two 
contradictory sets of circumstances. In one 
instance the athletes complain that they are 
spending too much lime fulfilling their ath- 
letic-scholarship requirements to adequately 
carry out ihcir classroom work. On the oth- 
er hand, the story contains references to 
card playing, hours spent at the back ta- 
bles of various student hangouts and at- 
tempts at interracial dating. It seems lo me, 
as 1 review my collegiate activities, that time 
spent in preparation of classroom assign- 
ments left very little time for boredom. 

A. J. Bar(,er. M.D. 

Glendale. W Va. 

Sirs; 

1 do not wish to assume a defensive pos- 
ture, nor do I wish to be critical of the first 


two articles in The Black Athlete series. In 
my experience over two decades of coach- 
ing track at North Carolina College I have 
learned the truth about the plight of the ath- 
lete black and white- m the predominant- 
ly while university. 

My major objection is the sweeping gen- 
eralizations made about black athletes and 
their coaches. Although the examples cited 
may be many, the number involved rep- 
resents a very small percentage of the black 
athletes participating in sptirls. By far, the 
vast majority of black athletes have attend- 
ed "predominantly Negro" institutions and 
have been taught and continue to be taught 
by concerned, well-prepared coaches. These 
coaches are full-time faculty members, many 
of whom hold doctorate degrees from many 
of the nation's best universities. 

Hundreds of black athletes at the pre- 
dominantly Negro institutions have been 
guided through four years of participation 
and graduation, fhese line men, and. I might 
add, many black graduates from white uni- 
versities. have been and now arc engaged 
in a wide variety of careers - college pres- 
idents. physicians, bankers, lawyers, teach- 
ers. scientists, cic. and are making out- 
standing contributions lo their communities 
and to society. It is a disservice to the sig- 
nificant segment of black uihleles who do 
have a normal college and university ex- 
perience lo place them in a general bag 
with all black athletes drorKtuls, alhlctic 
bums and similar nonacademic types. 

Maybe your title should have been: The 
Shameful Story of the Black Athlete at Some 
PreUominamly yvhite Colleges/ Universities. 

L. T. Walker 

Durham, N.C. 

Sirs: 

SPORT.S Ii.LUSi RAin) IS in error in report- 
ing that Mickey Cureton made a recruiting 
trip to the University of Oregon. Cureton 
was not recruited by Oregon and. to our 
knowledge, has never been m the state. 

1.. J. Casanova 
Director of Athletics 

Eugene. Ore. 

• A garbled transmission moved Mickey 
Cureton 1.500 miles. He did visit the 
“U oft)” but it was the University of 
Oklahoma, not Oregon. — HD. 

Sirs: 

As a former Big Ten football player, and 
a Negro. I am gratilied to find that SI has 
seen the injustice which is prevalent in col- 
legiate athletics. 

I quit the football team at the University 
of Michigan after my sophomore year be- 
cause of what I felt were discriminatory prac- 
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nc« by the coaching sla/T. in the first two 
weekly scrimmages of spring practice I grad* 
eU I0()',' on my performance ratings. On 
rept)rting to practice at the beginning of 
the third week, however. I found that I had 
been dropped from second string to fourth 
string at my position, defensive corncrback. 
Ahead of me were a fourth-string quarter- 
back who had been tried out briefly during 
the scrimmages and another cornerback, 
both white players. I had higher grades than 
both during the scrimmages, but it was ! 
who was demoted. 

I had seen the signs of this discrimination 
long before my demotion. When it came 
I merely quit the team without com- 
plaining. I felt then as I feel now; if 
they didn't want me to play. I didn't 
want to play for them. 

However. I am fortunate in that I could 
just walk out when I wanted to do so, Most 
of the Negro players on the team arc on 
scholarship and depend upon the scholar- 
ships to slay in school, as you base already 
reported. J was not on scholarship, and I 
am not dependent upon anyone for mon- 
etary aid. Therefore. 1 could not he con- 
trolled socially and academically, as many 
of my friends are. 

If fans will only continue to read and be- 
lieve what these articles in SI are saying, 
the spotlight will be on those who control 


the futures of .so many. Then, maybe, it 
will be more dilbculi to be unjust. 

TiKKy M. Basks 
M ichigan ‘69 


Washington 


Sirs: 

bvery thing you say is true. Too many col- 
leges have been giving their Negro athletes 
a "full boat" to oblivion. Too many Negro 
athletes come to college only to find that if 
they are to be a pan of that college they 
must give up their race identity. 

At the University of Oklahoma last year, 
11 Negro athletes presented a list of griev- 
ances that flabbergasted the alumni and stu- 
dents. As one professor remarked, "1 never 
thought we had any problem here." .And 
this IS a natural altitude, for Negro athletes 
at large universities are seen only on the 
court and gridiron and then fade back into 
the dorms. 

Larry Cmi-NirK 

Norman, Okla. 


Sirs: 

God bless you. Jack Olsen, and Sports 
I t LUSTRATf 15. [ only wonder how many peo- 
ple will believe you. 

I happen to know what you write is a 
fact, because you hit close to home. I am mar- 
ried to one of the "all-black starters of the 


Texas at E| Paso team who defeated the all- 
w hile team of the University of Kentucky for 
the NCAA basketball championship." You 
are right, the victory was a shallow one. 

As you Slated, my husband has not grad- 
uated. but I am happy to tell you that his 
stoo will not have as sad and hopeless an 
ending as did those of a couple of his cx- 
teamniates. Although he is now struggling 
to establish himself and a home for us. even- 
cually he hopes to pick up where he left off 
in college. It won't be easy, but he has the 
intelligence and the determination. The im- 
pivriani thing is that next lime he will suc- 
ceed in earning his degree because he will 
be doing it for himself. 

Doi.oris Artis 

Gary, Ind. 

Sirs: 

Gunnar Myrdal, the well-known Swedish 
economist, when asked to comment on the 
President's riot commission report, had two 
major criticisms, and I quote one as fol- 
lows from Forhea, April I. I96S; ". . . It 
concentrates on the Negro problem. If you 
liH)k on that isolated . . . problem of the 
underclass, you're not being sensible. Ne- 
groes arc only one-fourth or one-third of 
the poor. All the poor have to be helped, 
rural as well as urban. The vvorst enemy of 
the Negro is the two-thirds of the poor that 
co/iiini/n/ 



Have you read 

your front tires lately? 

T/?ey tip you off when 
there's trouble in the steering system 

Uneven tread wear, flat spots and scuff marks 
are signs the front wheels are running out of 
line. Misalignment is most often caused by 
worn or excessively loose parts in the steering 
and suspension system — a condition that wears 
out tires fast and makes driving dangerous. 

To be safe and sure, and to protect your tires, 
your car should have a complete "Wheel-to- 
Wheel Security” Check 
every 5,000 miles- avail- 
able from most alignment 
sijecialists. For maximum 
security, ask to have worn 
or excessively loo.se steer- 
ing and suspension parts 
replaced with Moog Prob- 
lem Solving Chassis Parts. 

They extend tire life, hold 
alignment longer, give 
extra driving comfort and 
safety — wheel to wheel! 
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Effective immediately: 
the breath freshener 
that works as fast as 



Very concentrated 
fiolden Breath Drops. 


SUPPORT RED CROSS 



EtiANGE 

ADQRESS 


If you're moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


ATTACH 

PRESENT MAIU\G LABEL HERE. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Name 


Street 

City 

Slate Zip Code 

Bo sure to attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
scription— bJIiing. adjusimenl. complaint, etc. 


To order SI check box: □ new □ renewal 
Rates: Continental US: 1 year, ‘$9. Alaska, 
Canada. Hawaii. Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, 
t yr,'S10. All Military Personnel: I yr/S6. All 
other: I yr/SM. 


t9TH HOLE eoniiniifd 


is not Negro. To concentrate on the Negro 
will make those pet'ple madder than ever. 
Concentrating on the Negro also olTcnds 
... the lower middle class. The fact that u 
third of the poor are Negroes is a technical 
matter." 

I his man predicted our present race prob- 
lems 25 ycarsago. He is rccogni/cd as a stu- 
dent of the .Ainencan Negro problem, and 
his thoughts deserve attention. 

E. F. llLKMAN 

Delray Beach. Fla. 

.Sirs: 

If it’s worth anything to profoundly move 
a rich white boy, Mr. Olsen certainly did 
it. I feel kind of presumptuous speaking 
from a white eastern-college point of view. 
I just hope there arc some black students 
left we whites haven't completely destroyed 
spiritually who will accept (he support of 
while students who are sickened by what 
black people still must live wiih. 

I plan to show Jack Olsen's article to 
every phony, condescending "good citi/en" 
and every bigot I know. And I know quite 
a few. 

Kohikt Coxt 

Princeton, N.J. 

Sirs: 

I am filled with a sense of anger and 
pity. Anger at those of us who place more 
value on a championship team than the con- 
cepts of individual compassion pity for the 
plight of the Negro athlete you describe. 
What price glory? 

T'ou have presented a clear understanding 
of the reasons for the recent revolt of the 
Ncgrt) athlete. He now has my full sup- 
port. We as a nation, or the alumni of a uni- 
versity. cannot lake pride in the accomplish- 
ments of athletes treated in the manner you 
describe. 

Hi SRY Di Paoi I 

Norristown, Pa. 

Sirs: 

These articles bring out the fact that you 
cannot say what medicine, or sports or pink 
polka-dotted dresses have done for the ver- 
milion people, because, when you are deal- 
ing with human beings and u thing which a 
human being has created, the only kind of 
relationship that is possible is symbiosis. 

The reason for this is very simple. Man 
has created something for the use or en- 
joyment by or for man. It doesn't matter 
what your bone structure is, or your skin 
color might be, you are a human being. 
Therefore it is only fair to say that every 
man who contributes to a sport must de- 
rive something from it. Whites and blacks 
and many other races have done this, not 
just the blacks. 

Rlss Wolf 

kaslchester, N.Y. 
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Drive 

Defensively. 






Burnt up over the taste of your cigarette? 

Then you're ready for Kools. Kools live up to their name, 
in fact, they're the only 
cigarettes with the taste of extra coolness. 

Thonks to 28 rich tobaccos, (ust the right 
amount of menthol and Kool's own filter. 

So, next time make it Kooi time 
and enjoy the coolest taste 
in any cigarette. 

Come up to the 
Kool taste 
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